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The  Point  System 

By  Donald  C.  Whitmore 

McGregor,  Iowa 

ZN  the  teaching  of  Typewriting  I  have  partially  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  under- 

always  felt  there  was  a  need  for  a  system  stands  why  he  received  his  grade.  There  is 

of  point  grading  that  would  give  equal  no  chance  to  guess  at  a  grade ;  the  record  card 

credit  for  all  work  completed,  if  the  quality  insures  an  impartial  grade.  The  records  arc 

of  that  particular  work  equals  the  quality  of  so  complete  that  even  an  interested  parent  can 

other  work.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  give  quickly  see  the  reason  for  the  grade, 

more  individual  corrective  work  and  still  give  Indeed,  if  necessary,  a  complete  check-up  can 
equal  credit  for  the  time  and  quality.  What-  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  due  to  the  simple 

ever  the  material  typed  may  be — Section  10,  practice  of  dating  the  record  cards  weekly. 

Section  30,  Speed  Drills,  Stencils,  in  other 

words,  any  of  the  various  work  done  in  a  com-  The  Grading  Equation 

mercial  room — ^the  student  receives  equal 

credit  if  he  maintains  the  same  speed  and  The  foundation  of  this  system  of  grading 
quality.  It  is  also  useful  in  case  a  shorthand  is  the  rule  for  the  correction  of  speed  tests, 

student  is  weak  in  typing  a  transcription ;  if  ten  words  subtracted  from  the  gross  for  each 

such  is  the  case  he  may  be  assigned  a  week  of  error.  The  subtraction  of  ten  words  for  each 

transcription,  receiving  a  fair  and  impartial  error  in  a  day’s  typing  work  is  not  practical ; 
grade  based  on  credits  earned.  but,  by  using  the  following  equation,  the  same 

By  using  this  plan  it  is  possible  to  allow  result  is  obtained  in  a  practical  manner :  Gross 

each  student  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  in-  Lines — Errors=Net  Lines  (the  credit  points 

dividual  ability  will  allow.  Also,  it  makes  it  earned).  The  Net  Lines  of  each  student  give 

possible  to  grade  his  accomplishment  im-  a  comparative  grade. 
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A  summary  of  the  credits  earned  in  the 
various  types  of  work  is  found  in  the  followdng 
outline ; 

I.  Drills,  S|»ee(i  or  Word 

II.  Speed  Te^ts 

III.  letters* 

A.  Perfect 

B.  “Practice” 

C.  Transcriptions 

(Mailable) 

IV.  Manuscripts 

A.  Perfect 

B.  "Practice” 

\'.  Si>ecial  (Mailable) 

A.  Newspaper  Mat 

B.  NoteI)ooks 
(’.  Stencils 

The  sorting  of  completed  work  is  a  task 
which  consumes  much  of  the  instructor’s  time, 
but  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  filing  it  may  be 
decreased  to  a  minimum.  This  scientific  filing 
of  the  completed  work  also  speeds  up  and 
lessens  the  burden  of  recording  the  completed 
work. 

riie  following  outline  will  give  the  material 
needed  for  filing  the  completed  work  and  the 
record  cards. 

I.  File  Box — Size,  4x6 

A.  Indexes 

1.  Ali)halietical 

a.  Use  the  nuniljer  of  divisions  most 
suitable  to  the  class. 

2.  Individual  Guides 

a.  One  for  each  student,  the  name 
is  on  the  tab. 

b.  A  color  other  than  that  of  the 
alphalietical  index  is  preferable. 

c.  By  using  Typewriter  laljels 
(st»>cked  by  the  various  filing 
equipment  manufacturers)  the 
same  guides  may  be  useil  year 
after  year.  These  are  available 
in  colors. 

B.  Cards— 4  x  6 

a.  Plain  cards  of  gixwl  quality — the 
necessary  forms  are  stenciled  on 
these. 

b.  Forms  1,  2,  .1,  4  are  placed  on 
cards  of  the  same  color  (white). 

c.  Form  5,  a  second  color  (buff). 

d.  Form  6,  a  third  color  (blue). 

II.  File  Box — Size,  regular  letter. 

A.  Indexes — 2S-division  guides 

B.  Individual  Folders 

1.  White — “practice”  copies — Name  on 

tab. 

2.  Red  I-eatheret — Perfect  copies — Name 

on  tab. 

III,  Shannon  File  Board  and  Arch 

A.  Rational  Typewriting  Error  and  .\nalysis 

Chart 

B.  Typewriting  Diagnostic  Chart 

C.  Weekly  Credit  and  Grade  Sheet 

1.  Form  7 — Stenciled  on  an  8i/^  x  11 
sheet 


— Net  Lines  (Gross 
l.ines-Errors) 
—Net  Lines  (Net  -f- 
14  X  Time) 

25  twints 
20  iKjints-errors 
30  jtoints 


50  points 
40  j)oints-errors 

— (iross  Lines 
— Gross  Lines 
— Gross  Lines 


The  4x6  file  box  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  the  record  cards.  These  cards  are 
stenciled  with  the  forms  necessary  for  the 
recording  of  all  material  typed  throughout  the 
course.  Elach  has  a  space  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  for  the  student’s  name. 

The  regular  letter  file  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  filing  the  completed  work  until  such 
a  time  as  it  is  transferred  to  the  record  cards, 
at  least  once  a  week. 

The  Shannon  File  Board  and  Arch  makes 
a  splendid  “bulletin  board”  for  the  Error 
Analysis  Sheet,  the  graph  of  the  speed  test 
results  (Diagnostic  Chart),  and  for  the  weekly 
Grade  Sheet. 

The  files  and  the  file  board  are  so  kept  that 
the  students  have  free  access  to  the  contents. 
By  actual  practice  the  student  learns  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  filing  and  at  the  same  time  is 
encouraged  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  record  cards. 

General  Kegulations 

Each  student  must  spend  exactly  90  minutes 
a  day  in  the  typing  room,  which  is  one-fourth 
of  his  time.  When  hour  periods  are  in  use 
the  most  satisfactory  method  is  the  regular 
period  each  day  and  a  definite  extra  period 
every  other  day.  The  otily  exception  to  the 
90  minutes  a  day  is  in  the  case  of  a  slow  stu¬ 
dent  who  cannot  meet  the  scale  of  a  class 
average  and  make  passing  grades ;  such  a 
student  may  be  given  an  extra  period  each 
day,  at  his  request. 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  first  20 
sections  he  is  privileged  to  use  the  typewriter 
for  the  typing  of  notebooks,  material  for  the 
school  paper,  etc.,  and  receive  credit  on  the 
work.  Such  work  must  be  “mailable.” 

By  basing  the  typing  grade  on  the  output 
of  90  minutes  a  day  and  posting  a  credit  and 
grade  sheet  each  week,  competition  is  encour¬ 
aged  :  which,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grade 
is  obtained  by  scaling  from  the  class  average, 
discourages  the  tendency  to  kill  time  so  often 
found  in  a  few  members  of  each  typing  class. 

The  New  Rational  Typewriting  text  is 
divided  into  six  parts  and  each  of  these  into 
sections ;  a  total  of  33  sections. 

P.\RT  I.  Sections  1-12,  Inclusive 

These  sections  consist  mainly  of  word  drills 
for  the  development  of  keyboard  technique, 
with  a  few  assignments  on  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  Unless  definitely  specified  in  the 
assignment,  this  material  is  typed  on  a  60- 
space  line. 

For  the  recording  of  completed  assignments 
in  Part  I,  Form  1  is  used  as  a  record  card. 
Form  1  is  stenciled  on  a  4  x  6  card,  the  section 
and  assignment  numbers  being  a  part  of  the 
stencil. 


•  \itTES. —  (1)  'T'racllce."  rompleted  copies  ronUlnlnK  errors.  (2)  "Mailable,"  all  errors  In  the  copy  have  been  neatly 
coBreoteU.  (3)  Line  Is  to  be  60  spares  In  lenKtb. 
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Form  1 

Student 


S.  .t.lNef 

1  Per. 

,|Tol.|S.|A.|Net 

1  Per, 

.|Tot.|8.|A-|Net 

1  Per 

.ITiit. 

1  1| 

51 

11 

1  1  9|  11 

1  21 

21 

1  1  1  21 

1  31 

! 

31 

1  1  1  3| 

1  41 

4| 

1  1  1  41 

;  51 

5| 

1  :  1  51 

21  1| 

6| 

11 

1  !10|  1| 

1  21 

2| 

1  ■  1  2| 

1  31 

3| 

1  t  1  3| 

4| 

4| 

1  1  1  41 

1  5| 

3| 

1  1  I  5| 

3i  1| 

*1 

1| 

1  111  11 

1  2i 

21 

1  ,  1  2| 

1  31  1  1  1  1  31  J  i  '  1  31  1  1 

1  4i 

1 

1 

41 

1 

1  ■  1  41 

1 

1 

i  51 

1 

1 

51 

1 

1  1  1  5| 

1 

1 

41  11 

1 

1 

3| 

1| 

1 

1  r2|  1| 

1 

1 

1  2| 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1  '  1  2| 

1 

1 

1  3| 

1 

1 

31 

1 

1  :  1  3| 

1 

1 

1  41 

1 

1 

4| 

1 

1  1  1  41 

1 

1 

1  5| 

1 

1 

51 

1 

1  1  1  5| 

! 

1 

Form  1 


When  the  stencil  has  been  placed  on  the 
cards,  the  individual  names  are  typed  in  and 
the  card  is  filed  back  of  the  individual  name 
guides  in  the  4x6  file  box. 

Part  II.  Sections  13-18,  Inclusive 

Begin  the  use  of  the  material  in  this  section 
the  first  week.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  use  the  tests  in  the  order  they  are  given 
and  allow  double  the  given  time.  By  allowing 
double  the  given  time  the  slower  student  is 
able  to  complete  each  te.st,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  the  given  time  is  used. 

The  student  marks  the  errors  in  his  test 


Form  2 

Student 


8.  |. A.  mate 

ITime 

Idr’a 

lEr’s 

jNet 

|8.| 

.\.|l>ate:Time 

l<!r's|Er’s|Xet 

131  11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1151 

31 

1 

1  i  1 

1  2| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

4| 

1 

1  1  1 

1  31  1  1  1  1  1  1  5|  I  III 

1  41 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|16| 

It 

1 

1  1  1 

1  51 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

2| 

1 

1  1  1 

1  61  1  111113;  1  III 

1  71 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

4| 

1 

1  1  1 

1  SI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

51 

1 

1  1  ' 
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I'TI 

1| 
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1  1  I 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

2| 

1 

1  1  1 

nil  1  1  1  1  1  1  31  1  III 

14|  1| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

41 

1 

1  1  1 

1  21  1  1  1  1  1  1  51  1  III 

1  3| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|18| 

1| 
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1  I  I 

1  41 
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1  1 

21 

1 

1  1  1 

1  51 
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1 
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1  1 

31 
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1  1  1 

1  61 
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1 

1 

1 

1  1 

41 

! 

1  1  1 

1  T| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

5| 

1 

151  11  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  III 

1  21  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  III 

Form  2 


and  computes  the  gross  and  net  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  At  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  recheck 
the  errors  and  figures  carefully. 

The  results  of  the  tests  in  Sections  13-18 
inclusive  are  recorded  on  Form  2,  a  stenciled 
form  placed  on  a  4  x  6  card.  Place  Form  2  on 
the  back  of  the  Form-1  card. 

Part  III.  Sections  19-24,  Inclusive 

Each  assignment  in  this  section  must  be 
typed  perfectly  before  beginning  the  next  one. 
Each  assignment  begun  must  be  completed 
regardless  of  errors.  For  each  perfect  copy 
a  credit  of  25  points  is  given ;  for  all  copies 
containing  errors,  “practice”  copies,  a  credit 
of  20  points  minus  errors  is  given.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  corrects  his  own  work,  penciling  a  nota¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  each  “practice”  copy  show¬ 
ing  the  possible  points,  the  number  of  errors. 


Form  3 

Student 


8. 1.4. 1 

Ex. 

|S.|A.| 

Ex. 

|S.| 

4-1 

Ex. 

|8 

|A.| 

Ex. 

|S.| 

A.l  Ex. 

191  1| 

1 

1201  31 

1 

|22| 

1| 

1 

123 

1  1|  4 

1231 

4 

5 

1  1 

2 

1  1  1 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 

.5 

1241 

1 

1 

1  1 

3 

1  1  1 

3 

3 

1 

1  i 

6 

1  ; 

2 

1  2: 

4 

1  1  4| 
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1 

1 

1  2| 
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2 

2 

1 

1  ! 
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i  1 
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3 

3 

1 
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3 
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1 

3| 

1 

1 

1  1 

4 

1  1 

« 

1  41 

s 

1  1  1 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 

5 

1 

7 

1  1 

9 

1  1  1 

3 

3 

1 

1  1 

6 

1 

8 

1  1 

10 

1  1  2| 

1 

4| 

1 

1 

1  3! 

1 

1 

t* 

1  51 

11 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1  1 

12 

1  1  1 
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1  3 
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1 

3 
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•J 
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4 

1 

1 
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i 

3 

1  1 

2 

1  1  1 
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5 

1 

1 
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1 

4 

1  1 

3 

1  1  1 

3 

6 

1 

1  4 
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1  21 

1 

1  1  41 

1 

1231 

1| 

1 

1 

I 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1  1  I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
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1  1  1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Form  3 


and  the  credits  earned.  These  “practice" 
copies  are  then  filed  in  the  individual  folder : 
regulation  letter-size;  color — white.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  supplies  himself  with  a  folder  for  perfect 
copies  (color,  red  leatheret)  and  at  the  close  ot 
each  week  this  folder  is  filed  back  of  the 
individual  folder  in  the  file. 

The  instructor  records  the  perfect  copies  on 
Form  3  by  checking  opposite  the  respective 
section,  assignment,  and  exercise  number. 

Parts  IV,  V,  VI.  Sections  25-33,  Inclusive 

These  three  parts,  eight  .sections,  cover 
manuscripts,  billing,  and  legal  papers.  They 
can  be  discussed  as  one  unit,  for  each  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  eight  sections  is  of  approximately 
equal  value;  50  points  for  perfect  copies,  40 
lioints  minus  errors  for  “practice”  copies.  In 
case  of  two  or  three  exercises  in  an  assignment 
the  credit  value  is  equally  divided. 
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Section  39,  assignment  4  and  Section  30, 
assignment  4,  are  not  of  50-point  value; 
assignments  3  and  4  of  the  27th  section  have 
two  exercises,  each  of  which  is  worth  50  points 
alone.  As  these  are  the  only  exceptions,  I 
ignore  the  fact  and  use  50  points  for  each 
assignment  throughout. 

The  form  used  for  the  recording  of  these 
sections  is  Form  4.  E^ch  perfect  assignment 
is  checked  opposite  the  respective  section, 
assignment,  and  exercise  number.  Form  4  may 
be  stenciled  on  the  back  of  Form  3. 


Form  4 

Student 


g.i.t.i  Ex. 

18.|A.| 

Ex. 

|s.;a.,  Ex. 

|8.|A. 

Ex. 

|8.  |A.l  Ex. 

25|  1| 

1271  1| 

1 

1291  21  1 

1311  2 

3 

132 1 

31  2 

1  2! 

1  1  1 

2 

1  1  1  2 

1  1  3 

1 

1  1 

1  3 

1  31 

1  i  2| 

1 

1  1  31 

1  1 

2 

1  1 

41  1 

1  4 

1  1  1 

2 

i  1  41 

1  1 

3 

1  1 

1  2 

:>6i  1|  a 

1  1  3i 

1 

1301  11  1 

1  1  4 

1 

1  1 

1  3 

1  1  b 

1  1  1 

2 

1  1  1  2 

i  1 

2 

1331 

11 

1  21  1 

1  1  4| 

1 

,  I  2| 

1  1 

3 

1  1 

2i 

1  i  2 

1  1  1 

2 

1  1  31 

321  1 

1 

1  1 

3| 

1  1  3 

|28i  1| 

1  1  4| 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

41 

1  31  1 

1  1  21 

1311  11  1 

1  1 

3 

1  I 

1 

!  1  2 

1  1  31 

'  1  1  2 

1  1  2 

1 

!  1 

1 

1  3 

1  1  4| 

1113 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

1 

4  1 

1  1  5' 

1  1  2;  1 

1  I 

3 

1  1 

I 

1  2 

!291  11 

1  1  !  2 

1  1  31  1 

1  1 

1 

Form  4 


The  Plan  in  Operation 

Let  us  now  consider  the  handling  of  each 
assignment  by  the  student  and  teacher  until 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  weekly  credit  and 
grade  sheet. 

1.  The  student  types  the  assignment  through 
in  the  exact  order  given;  an  assignment  once 
started  must  be  finished.  Part  I :  When  the 
student  has  completed  a  perfect  copy  or  when 
the  third  copy  is  completed  he  may  start  the 
next  assignment.  Elach  assignment  sheet  is 
marked  with  the  section,  assignment,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  number  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer ; 
for  example.  Section  1,  assignment  1,  would 
aitpear  1:1.  As  each  typing  of  the  assignment 
is  completed,  the  student  marks  the  errors, 
by  drawing  a  circle  around  each,  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  unmarked  errors  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  instructor  carry  a  double  penalty. 
On  the  first  sheet  of  the  completed  assignment 
the  student  makes  a  notation  showing  the 
gross  lines — errors=net  lines  (credit  earned 
on  the  assignment).  If  a  perfect  copy  was 
obtained  a  bonus  of  the  net  lines  contained  in 
the  perfect  copy  is  added  to  the  net  lines  earned 
on  the  assignment.  This  bonus  encourages  the 
student  to  make  perfect  copies,  but  if  a  perfect 
copy  is  not  obtained  it  is  not  so  discouraging. 

The  assignments  of  Sections  19-33  must  be 


completed  perfect,  and  the  perfect  copies  are 
placed  in  an  individual  (red  leather)  folder 
of  the  student  and  filed  back  of  the  “practice” 
folder  in  the  file  at  the  close  of  each  week. 

2.  Part  I — ^The  instructor  rechecks  the  er¬ 
rors  and  the  notation  of  credit  earned.  After 
the  first  week  or  two  the  student  is  taught  to 
file  the  completed  assignments  in  his  individual 
folder  (regular  letter-size).  This  folder  is  a 
part  of  the  file  equipment  and  is  not  to  be 
removed  by  the  student.  When  the  week’s 
work  is  complete  all  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  individual  folder.  After  Section  19  is 
reached,  a  second  folder  (red  in  color)  con¬ 
taining  perfect  copies  is  added  and  the  other 
folder  contains  all  other  material,  designated 
as  the  “practice”  folder.  In  this  manner  all 
the  work  of  each  student  is  kept  separate  and 
the  task  of  sorting  the  papers  and  returning 
again  and  again  to  the  same  student’s  credit 
card  is  abolished. 

3.  After  rechecking  the  work,  the  instructor 
records  the  assignment  on  Form  1,  2,  3  or  4 
(depending  on  work  of  student)  :  Part  I. 
Place  the  net  lines  of  the  assignment  as  a 
whole  in  the  first  column  of  Form  1  opposite 
the  respective  section  and  assignment  number. 
If  a  perfect  copy  was  submitted  the  bonus  is 
placed  in  the  second  column.  This  shows  that 
a  perfect  copy  was  completed  and  also  classi¬ 
fies  the  credits  earned  on  the  assignment.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  total  column  be  left 
open  until  the  close  of  the  week.  Part  II.  Each 
speed  test  is  recorded  by  filling  in  Form  2. 
Part  III  is  recorded  by  checking  the  perfect 
copies  completed  opposite  the  respective  sec¬ 
tion,  assignment,  and  exercise  number  on 
Form  3.  Parts  IV,  V ,  and  VI.  Perfect  copies 
recorded  by  checking  completed  copies  oppo¬ 
site  the  respective  section,  assignment,  and 
exercise  number  on  Form  4. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  week  the  instructor 
prepares  the  weekly  grade  or  credit  sheet : 
Part  I — Form  1 — The  total  credits  for  the 
week  are  placed  in  the  total  column,  a  ruling 
made  beneath  the  last  entry  and  a  date  placed 
on  the  ruling  in  case  it  is  desired  to  refer  to 
that  particular  week’s  credits  later.  This  is 
placed  on  the  weekly  credit  sheet.  Form  7 
(page  264),  as  “practice.” 

Part  II — Form  2 — In  the  computation  of 
credits  earned  in  the  week’s  speed  tests  the 
equation  is:  Net  words  a  minute  +  14= 
Net  lines  a  minute  x  time=Net  lines  for  the 
test  (credit  earned).  For  the  week’s  work 
the  total  of  the  net  earned  in  all  the  speed 
tests  divided  by  14,  multiplied  by  the  total 
time,  gives  the  speed  test  credit  for  the  week, 
which  is  entered  in  the  weekly  credit  sheet. 
Form  7,  under  the  heading  of  speed  credits. 
This  method  gives  the  credit  on  the  result  of 
(Corititiued  on  page  263) 
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An  Answer  to  Questions  Frequently  Received 


T  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  definitely  how  a 
teacher  would  need  to 
organize  or  reorganize  her 
present  program  to  include 
the  use  of  the  magazine,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  well 
enough  what  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time.  More¬ 
over,  we  consider  this  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant.  Our  ideas 
for  teaching  theory  are 
modified  a  little  from  those 
that  were  formerly  held, 
however,  and  nowadays  we 
no  longer  consider  that  it 
is  at  all  necessary  to  hurry  pupils  through 
the  final  sections  of  the  textbooks  in  order 
to  put  “theory”  definitely  aside  for  dictation 
practice.  The  truth  is  that  a  teacher  must 
teach  theory,  and  some  of  it  very  elementary, 
all  through  the  advanced  or  “speed”  work ! 
The  essential  difference  is  that,  in  the  advanced 
department,  theory  problems,  which  include 
those  of  style  development  and  the  method  of 
meeting  them,  become  more  individualized 
than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  The 
teacher  who  insists  upon  thoroughness  in 
preparation  is  on  the  alert  constantly  to  see 
that  students  do  sufficient  work  in  reviewing 
theory  and  building  vocabulary.  Mr.  Swem 
and  Mr.  Dupraw,  champion  shorthand  writers, 
review  repeatedly  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  knowledge  and  skill. 

Much  Reading  Stimulates  Progress 

Reading  shorthand  in  a  magazine  naturally 
is  a  most  absorbing  and  delightful  way  of 
reviewing  and  acquiring  a  proper  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  new  lessons.  How  many  days — and 
even  weeks — a  teacher  of  advanced  classes 
spends  in  “brushing  up”  the  students’  short¬ 
hand!  This  will  not  be  necessary  if  students 
have  been  trained  to  read  the  shorthand  plates 
in  the  magazine.  Shorthand  students  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  reading  and  writing  practice 
are  in  the  position  of  students  of  a  foreign 
language  who  have  been  “subjected”  to  a 
course  in  grammar  but  have  not  had  sufficient 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  practice  in  the 
language  to  make  it  of  practical  value  to  them. 
These  students  cannot  know  the  joy  of  their 
accomplishment — they  never  learn  to  love  the 
study !‘ 

Our  plan  is  not  an  innovation  in  teaching 
methods.  It  simply  proposes  a  shifting  of 
the  stress  from  pure  “theory”  to  proper  com¬ 


prehension  and  skill  in  the 
art.  We  would  suggest 
stressing  “rules”  less  and 
concentrating  upon  reading 
more — reading  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  If  more  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  and  writing 
fluent,  accurate,  beautiful 
notes  greater  progress  will 
be  made  from  the  beginning, 
and  students  will  enter  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  better  equipped 
to  build  endurance  and  speed. 
The  principles  are  merely  a 
means  to  the  end,  not  the 
end  in  itself,  remember ! 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  our  suggestion 
is  that  the  first  few  lessons  of  the  Manual 
and  the  related  supplementary  texts  be  covered 
as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
thoroughness.  This  gives  the  students  the  use 
of  the  basic  word-building  principles  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  a  wider  range  of  practice 
material  in  reading  and  writing,  which  makes 
later  lessons  much  more  interesting.  At  about 
the  eighth  chapter  the  program  may  be  modi¬ 
fied,  going  more  slowly  and  utilizing  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  supplementary  practice  ma¬ 
terial  to  develop  a  proper  degree  of  skill. 
Students  will  then  enter  the  advanced  classes 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  fast  dictation. 

Sustains  Enthusiasm 

In  business  schools,  as  well  as  in  secondary 
schools,  this  plan  greatly  facilitates  classify¬ 
ing  students  and  keeping  the  school  “time¬ 
table”  workable;  the  introduction  early  in  the 
course  of  supplementary  matter  outside  of  the 
textbooks  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  short¬ 
hand  periodical  containing  stories  and  articles 
of  current  and  special  interest  sustains  the 
students’  enthusiasm  while  mastering  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  technique  of  writing.  Students  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  “tired”  after  an  intensive  drill 
will  pick  up  the  magazine  and  read  with  keen 
interest  and  enjoyment  a  shorthand  story  or 
article,  unmindful  that  it  is  “study.”  A  teacher 
utilizing  the  magazine  in  this  way  can  keep 
the  class  as  a  group  on  a  section  of  theory 
until  each  member  has  “absorbed”  the  prin¬ 
ciples  so  completely  that  he  is  thoroughly 
prepared  for  additional  advanced  assignments. 
Thus  the  school  schedule  becomes  more  flexi¬ 
ble.  The  better  pupils  are  gaining  in  writing 
facility  on  assignments  made  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  just  as  much  as  they  would  if  more  ad- 


By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

1.  How  best  can  I  incorporate 
the  magaetne  in  my  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  junior  yearf  in  the 
senior  yearf 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  to 
beginning  students,  and  how 
would  you  plan  their  work  in  it? 

3.  Are  credentials  available  to 
beginners  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  f 

4.  How  can  I  improve  my  use 
of  the  magazine  to  the  end  that 
the  level  of  speed  and  transcrib¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  students  ready 
for  dictation  classes  be  raised  f 

5.  How  does  the  magazine  build 
school  or  class  spirit  f 
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vanced  lessons  were  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  variety  of  exercises  is  sufficient  to  guard 
against  any  discouragement  with  the  progress 
while  holding  the  class  together.  “Life”  and 
zest  is  put  into  a  program  that  otherwise 
might  be  thought  quite  dull. 

Up  to  the  Eighth  Lesson 

Until  students  have  finished  the  first  eight 
chapters  in  the  Manual,  assignments  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  will  be  limited  to  the  graded 
exercises  in  the  Learner’s  Department,  the  pen¬ 
manship  drills  (with,  of  course,  the  objective 
of  the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate)  and  the  speed  and 
accuracy  typewriting  tests  (with  the  O.  A.  T. 
and  Competent  Typist  primary  certificates  as 
objectives).  The  general  and  special  articles 
should  be  assigned  for  reading,  and  specific 
use  made  of  the  penmanship  drills  for  the 
development  of  a  good  shorthand  writing  style. 
Beginners  in  typewriting  will  be  helped  by  the 
explanatory  articles  on  typewriting  appearing 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  supplementary 
drill  practice  that  accompanies  them. 

The  time  to  develop  a  good  shorthand 
writing  style  is  while  students  are  working  on 
theory — indeed,  from  the  first  lesson.  Students 
that  are  started  correctly  with  well-established 
ideas  of  proper  forms  and  writing  style  develop 
very  rapidly  in  reading  and  writing  skill  and 
enter  speed  practice,  which  dominates  the 
latter  part  of  their  work,  in  very  much  better 
shape  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  penman¬ 
ship  lessons  in  the  Credentials  Department  of 
the  magazine  are  u.seful  for  class  drill  or  as 
homework  assignments. 

The  special  “success”  stories  featured  in 
the  Gregg  U’riter  are  especially  valuable  to 
beginners,  as  these  tend  to  maintain  initial 
enthusiasm  and  encourage  them  to  excel  in 
their  work.  Also  they  add  interest  to  the 
magazine  for  the  short  time  that  intervenes 
before  the  pupil  has  advanced  sufficiently  to 
make  more  extensive  use  of  the  general  short¬ 
hand  plates. 

After  Lesson  Eight 

With  the  completion  of  the  eighth  lesson  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  material  becomes 
available  for  use.  All  the  back  numbers  of 
the  magazines  on  hand  may  now  be  put  to 
use,  as  well  as  the  current  issues.  The  brighter 
students  will  have  been  reading  the  graded 
story  plates  before  this  time  and  getting  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  It !  They  can  now  read  these 
plates — and  the  chances  are  they  will  have 
good  success  also  in  reading  the  serial  story 
that  runs  from  month  to  month.  At  this  point 
students  should  be  actively  working  for  their 
credentials. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  writes  us  that  time 


does  not  permit  of  her  students  working  for 
certificates  and  awards.  The  certificates  are 
intended  as  recognition  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  appropriate  standard  accomplishment  in 
schools — ^they  are  no  more  specialized,  so  far 
as  specific  requirements  are  concerned,  than 
any  examination  given  by  the  teacher  for 
grading  purposes.  Therefore,  whether  or  not 
a  program  has  l)een  organized  with  a  view  to 
securing  certificates,  the  pupils  ought  to  be 
able  and  will  be  able  to  get  them  simply  by 
writing  the  test  for  that  purpose.  The  tests 
are  short.  Because  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  a  teacher  for  examination  purposes  is  fre¬ 
quently  limited,  these  tests,  while  long  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  the  students  have  a  proper 
comprehension  of  what  they  are  doing  up  to 
the  point  where  they  are  being  tested  and  a 
sufficient  degree  of  skill  to  justify  their  going 
on  to  the  next  step,  are  at  the  same  time  short 
enough  to  fit  into  any  program. 

Goals  for  Achievement 

Many  teachers  utilize  the  writing  tests  for 
the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate,  the  accuracy  typing 
tests  for  the  O.  A.  T.  Certificates,  the  speed 
tests  for  the  Competent  Typist  awards,  and  the 
theory  tests  in  this  way — as  markers  of  normal 
progress  that  they  expect  their  pupils  to  make 
in  the  course.  The  fact  that  students  will  work 
harder  when  there  is  something  concrete  to 
work  for  is  what  gives  to  these  tests  a  special 
advantage  over  a  test  that  the  teacher  himself 
might  devise. 

0.  G.  A.  and  T.  T.  Certificates 

The  O.  G.  A.  Certificate  in  shorthand  writing 
style  may  be  earned,  and  should  be  earned, 
before  the  Manual  is  finished.  Students  ought 
also  to  try  for  the  60-word  transcription  cer¬ 
tificate  somewhere  between  lesson  eight  and 
the  end  of  the  Manual.  While  in  outlining  a 
standard  program  we  have  adopted  the  60- 
word  speed  as  a  minimum  at  this  point,  it  is 
a  minimum  only,  and  the  better  teachers  will 
be  getting  at  least  75  words  a  minute  on  busi¬ 
ness  letters  from  students  who  are  finishing 
the  Manual  under  this  program.  Writing 
achievement  will  depend  directly  upon  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  the  amount  of  supple¬ 
mentary  practice  the  students  have  had  while 
studying  the  textbooks.  Nothing  enlarges  vo¬ 
cabulary  so  much  as  plenty  of  reading ;  like¬ 
wise.  nothing  makes  it  as  completely  one’s  own 
as  plenty  of  use.  Shorthand  students  should 
have  sufficient  practice  in  writing  shorthand 
and  in  reading  it. 

How  this  will  affect  the  work  in  advanced 
or  “speed”  classes  will  be  obvious  now.  Prog¬ 
ress  will  be  relatively  more  rapid  in  speed 
dictation  because  the  students  will  have  had 
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sufficiently  good  “groundwork”  in  theory  and 
writing  practice,  which  makes  hesitation  less 
frequent — and  they  will  have  lost  none  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  work ! 

Student  Wins  120-Word  Certificate  before 
Completing  Manual 

A  teacher  in  New  York  City  recently  had 
the  satisfying  experience  of  seeing  a  student 
not  yet  through  the  Manual  writing  and  tran¬ 
scribing  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the 
120-word  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Test! 
Herself  an  expert  writer,  she  is  an  enthusiastic 
user  of  the  magazine  and  its  O.  G.  A.  program. 
Many  teachers  have  students  qualify  for  the 
certificates  at  speeds  ranging  from  80  to 
100  words  a  minute  before  finishing  the 
Manual. 

Magazine  Fosters  Class  Spirit 

In  short,  then,  the  Gregg  Writer  program 
keeps  students  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  their 
accomplishment.  Through  its  use  they  feel 
that  shorthand  is  a  “live”  subject,  requiring 
enthusiastic  and  determined  practice  for  the 


attainment  of  skill  necessary  to  professional 
success.  Teachers  who  use  the  magazine  have 
no  need,  therefore,  to  urge  students  to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  them.  The  magazine’s  ar¬ 
rival  each  month  is  in  itself  an  event  with  a 
stimulating  and  motivating  effect  on  the 
classes. 

The  Credentials  plan  and  contests  have  done 
much  to  foster  class  spirit  and  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  student  body  on  the  work 
in  the  commercial  department.  In  many  schools 
the  students  have  organized  their  own  short¬ 
hand  writing  and  reading  clubs,  where  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  are  carried  on  intensively 
with  a  view  to  entering  a  winning  team  in 
the  international  O.  G.  A.  Contest,  a  feature 
of  the  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  Department. 
These  shorthand  clubs  are  being  recognized 
by  other  civic  organizations  for  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  the  members  have  the  benefit 
of  meeting  and  discussing  stenographic  prob¬ 
lems  with  men  and  women  executives  of  the 
community.  Contacts  of  this  nature  are  very 
desirable  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  infused  with  this  spirit  will 
look  back  upon  their  school  days  w'ith  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 


Business  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools 

By  Vierling  Kersey 

Director  of  Education,  State  of  California 

{.Reprinted  from  the  "United  States  Daily,"  of  August  28,  1931,  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers) 


/T  is  now  generally  conceded  that  business 
education  of  secondary  grade  has  two 
definite  functions.  First,  it  must  give  boys 
and  girls  that  fundamental  business  knowledge 
which  better  prepares  them  to  be  efficient  users 
and  consumers  of  goods  and  services. 

Every  individual,  strictly  speaking,  is  in 
business.  He  earns  money  and  spends  and 
invests  it.  Therefore,  he  should  understand 
something  about  relative  values  of.  services 
and  commodities,  the  media  of  exchange  and 
the  institutions  through  which  it  flows,  such 
as  banks,  both  commercial  and  savings,  loan 
associations,  trust  companies,  and  mercantile 
establishments. 

He  should  know  how  these  institutions  may 
serve  him.  He  should  understand  the  simple 
principles  of  credit  and  when  to  use  them. 
He  should  know  how  to  make  a  budget  for 
his  personal  use  and  the  value  of  family 
budgeting.  This  involves  the  principles  of 
saving  and  proper  spending.  He  should  know 
how  to  check  his  bills  and  accounts,  and  how 
to  keep  a’ simple  but  accurate  account  of  his 
personal  transactions.  He  should  know  some¬ 


thing  of  the  elements  of  salesmanship  and 
personality  development  so  he  can  better  sell 
his  services. 

A  knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of 
business  and  business  relationship  is  essential 
to  any  individual  who  expects  to  carry  on 
effectively  in  modern  society.  Courses  to  give 
this  fundamental  business  training  are  being 
developed  and  are  fast  becoming  a  part  of 
the  business  curriculum. 

Second,  business  education  must  give  boys 
and  girls  certain  specific  knowledge  which  re¬ 
lates  to  specific  occupations  in  the  business 
field  so  they  may  be  employable.  Skill  in  the 
use  of  business  machines  or  in  the  writing 
and  transcribing  of  shorthand  illustrates  this 
type  of  training. 

Not  only  must  the  individual  have  a  real 
mastery  of  the  needed  skill,  but  he  mu.st, 
also,  have  a  comprehensive  background  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  business,  business 
procedure,  business  institutions  and  their  func¬ 
tions.  He  must  be  able  to  think  in  business 
terms.  His  mental  powers  must  work  accu¬ 
rately  and  rapidly. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  Convention 

NasbvilU,  Ttntussee,  November  26-28,  tfjz 

Reported  by  Goldena  M.  Fisher 

Officers 

President:  M.  A.  Smythe,  National  Business  College,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
Vice-President:  W.  P.  Selcer,  Chattanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Other  Members  of  Executive  Board:  J.  H.  Shields,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina; 
V.  E.  Jernigan,  Smithdeal  Business  College,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama  College, 
Montevallo,  Alabama 

Theme:  Promotion  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  South 


O  condense  the  three  days’  proceedings 
into  tabloid  form  (space  doesn’t  permit 
my  enthusiasm  scope),  the  report  boils 
down  to — speakers — their  topics — and  a  few 
“thoughtbits”  they  left  with  us  1 

Speakers  and  Topics  Discussed  in  the  General 
Session 

President’s  Message — M.  A.  Smythe,  Na¬ 
tional  Business  College,  Roanoke,  Virginia; 
“Promotion  of  Commercial  Education  in  the 
South’’ — Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  Director  of  In¬ 
struction  in  Junior  College,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
“How  to  Promote  Commercial  Education  in 
the  Local  Community  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  High 
School” — Gilbert  Dake,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  “How 
to  Promote  Commercial  Education  in  the 
Local  Community  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Private  Business  School” — Paul  Moser, 
President,  Moser  College,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
“Demonstration  Class  in  Typewriting  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Transcription  Problems” — Harold 
Smith,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City;  “Machine  Clerical  Training  in  the 
Schools” — W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  President, 
Office  Equipment  Manufacturers’  Institute, 
New  York  City;  “Stimulating  Interest  in 
Salesmanship” — IV.  S.  Fuqua,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  “Teaching  Principles  That  Prevent 
Problems  in  the  Presentation  of  Elementary 
Shorthand” — Goldena  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  Col¬ 


lege,  Chicago,  Illinois;  “Recent  Movements 
in  Commercial  Education” — B.  Frank  Kyker, 
Director,  Department  of  Business,  Berea  Col¬ 
lege,  Berea,  Kentucky. 

In  the  Sectional  Meetings 

“Method  Used  to  Gain  Speed  in  Shorthand 
Writing  Without  Sacrificing  Accuracy” — 
Leona  Lassetter,  Wheeler  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  “Method  of  Present¬ 
ing  the  Discounting  of  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments” — D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  President,  Business 
Training  Institute,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
“Should  Income  Tax  Procedure  be  Included 
in  the  Regular  Commercial  Course?” — J.  F. 
Sherwood,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  “How  Should  the 
Bookkeeping  Machines  be  Correlated  with  the 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping?” — J.  T.  Hamrick, 
Bristol  Commercial  College,  Bristol,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  “Fundamental  Needs  of  Teaching” — 
IV.  A.  Bass,  Tennessee  State  High  School 
Inspector;  “Development  of  Recognition  of 
Commercial  Education” — Helen  Frankland, 
Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  “Trends  in  Commercial  Education” — 
J.  F.  Sherwood,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Concentrated  **Thoughtbits"  from  the 
Various  Speeches 

There  was  a  mutual  recognition  of  mutual 
problems,  and  there  were  excellent  solutions 
offered  through  the  interchange  of  ideas.  The 
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public  and  private  school  leaders,  either  in 
general  meetings  or  in  the  group  sections, 
combined  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standards 
of  commercial  activities. 

Here  are  some  bits  of  food  for  thought: 

We  have  centered  our  attentions  on  mass  pro¬ 
duction  through  machine  operation,  but  lost  sight  of 
effective  distribution.  The  time  is  near  when  better 
distribution  will  appear,  and  then  will  come  the  de¬ 
mand  for  well-trained  commercial  people.  To  meet 
this  situation,  begin  now  to  lengthen  and  to  strengthen 
the  commercial  courses. — M.  A.  Smythe,  President. 

The  most  phenomenal  phase  of  our  educational 
system  has  been  the  development  of  commercial 
courses.  Today,  on  many  a  campus,  the  college  of 
business  administration  or  the  hall  of  business  science 
is  the  largest  building  of  the  group.  Commercial 
education  is  here  to  stay.  In  fighting  for  recog¬ 
nition,  commercial  teachers  are  promulgating  some¬ 
thing  very  vital. — Dr.  Joseph  Roemer. 

If  commercial  work  is  offered  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school,  as  it  is  done  generally,  proffer  some¬ 
thing  in  the  early  years  that  is  beneficial  and  en¬ 
ticing,  in  order  to  hold  the  student  if  possible,  or  to 
train  him  for  some  place  in  the  community,  should 
he  leave  before  graduation.  Many  misfits  in  other 
departments  have  been  saved  for  community  service 
through  the  commercial  department. — Gilbert  Dake. 

The  school  that  best  serves  the  community  will 
increase  its  scope.  The  owner  of  a  business  college 
should  contact  the  business  men  to  enlarge  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service,  and  should  contact  the  students 
through  teaching  in  order  to  recommend  intelligently, 
and  to  become  known  as  an  educator,  in  addition  to 
an  executive. — Paul  Moser. 

The  wide  use  of  appliances  in  offices  has  opened 
up  a  new  field  of  vocational  opportunity.  The  product 
of  a  commercial  department  should  possess  some  skill 
in  typewriting  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  other  office 
appliances  common  to  representative  business  firms. 
The  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  contains 
the  highspots  of  this  commercial  machine  age. — 
IV.  D.  M.  Simmons. 

Teachers  should  always  demonstrate  the  movement 
stroking  in  typewriting  for  student  guidance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  learning  stages.  Stress  speed  and 
accuracy  at  the  same  time.  Skill  is  not  measured 
by  accuracy  alone.  Speak  in  terms  of  “acceptable” 
rather  than  “mailable”  work,  because  all  office  work 
is  not  mailed. — Harold  Smith. 

In  salesmanship,  it  is  often  the  unusual  suggestions 
that  will  make  an  impression  and  cause  a  response. 
Retail  selling  should  be  discussed  on  a  general  plane 
rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  some  small  local 
store  or  industry  .  .  .  To  succeed,  you  must  l)e  in 
sympathy  with  your  work. — IV.  S.  Fuqua. 

Right  means  might:  right  habits,  right  movements, 
right  vocabulary  (based  upon  the  Horn  Study)  and 


right  dictation  material  (syllables  per  minute,  instead 
of  words  per  minute),  right  methods  of  presentation 
(brevity  on  the  essentials) — these  will  produce 
worthy  exponents  of  the  art  of  stenography.  Combina¬ 
tion  training,  expanded  by  means  of  Par.  16  in  the 
Gregg  Manual,  recalls  the  old  adage,  “In  union  there 
is  strength.”  Systematize  the  training;  then  capitalize 
the  product.— Go/dena  M.  Fisher. 

The  content  of  the  commercial  curriculum  in  terms 
of  duties  performed  by  stenographers  represents  the 
minimum  essential,  because  it  is  necessary  to  train 
not  only  in  the  performance,  but  in  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  various  activities.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  equipment  available,  the  number  and 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  the  length  of  the  course 
will  determine  the  number  of  duties  that  can  be 
taught  in  any  given  business  course. — B.  Frank  Kyker. 


Other  '•^Vulverixfd"  Titbits 

“Commercial  education  is  recognized  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reception  by  the  student  and  by 
the  public  in  general.” 

“One  of  the  recent  trends  in  commercial 
education  is  toward  objective  testing.” 

“The  commercial  curriculum  should  fit  the 
needs  of  the  local  community.” 

“Proper  accounting  records  will  make  the 
income  tax  report  a  minimum  task  and  not  a 
hated  burden.” 

Officers  for  igj2 

President,  W.  B.  Selcer,  High  School,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Vice-President,  A.  M.  Bruce,  Massey  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Miller,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Members  of  Executive  Board,  W.  S.  Fuqua,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  C.  E.  Exlmondson,  Eldmondson’s  School  of 
Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Helen  Frank- 
land,  Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Maude  Butler,  High  School,  Bristol, 
Tennessee 

Section  Chairmen — High  School  Teachers’  Section: 
C.  P.  Moore,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Private  School  Teachers’  .Section:  To  l)e  apiwinted 
later 

Place  of  next  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  TSJieeting 


'T'HE  address  of  Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson, 
Columbia  University  Extension  Division, 
“Fundamental  Principles  of  Diagnostic  Test¬ 
ing  and  Remedial  Teaching,”  before  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Association  and  the  Pitman 
teachers’  association  was  considered  of  such 
importance  that  all  sections  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City  and 


Vicinity  postponed  their  sectional  meetings 
and  joined  with  the  shorthand  groups  to 
hear  it. 

Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  Teaching 

After  proper  diagnostic  testing,  “the  student 
is  guided  to  the  desired  mastery  through  the 
remedial  follow-up.  This  very  mastery  de- 
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velops  in  him  a  greater  respect  for  tests  and 
a  more  wholesome  attitude  toward  tests, 
shows  that  they  may  have  greater  meaning 
for  him  as  they  eliminate  the  drudgery  and 
guide  him  to  improvement. 

“The  cycle  is  thus  completed  when  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  are  built  up  on  the  six  funda¬ 
mentals  of  validity,  reliability,  ease  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  ease  of  interpretation,  ease  of  statis¬ 
tical  manipulation,  and  expense.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  teacher  instruction  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  student  learning  is  assured.” 

Following  the  joint  meeting,  the  Gregg 
teachers  met  and  discussed  the  principles 
enumerated  in  their  relation  to  shorthand. 
Mr.  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh,  White  Plains  High 
School,  White  Plains,  New  York,  opened  a 
discussion  in  which  many  participated. 

The  diagnostic  tests  prepared  by  Miss  Rol- 
linson  were  on  exhibition,  having  been  given 
by  Miss  Marcella  Powers  to  students  of  the 
Port  Richmond  High  School,  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  Mrs.  Agnes  Casey,  chairman  of  the  Stenog¬ 
raphy  Department. 

As  Applied  to  Typing 

“It  is  the  teacher  or  student  and  not  the 
diagnostic  testing  device  which  can  furnish 
the  proper  information  for  corrective  or 
remedial  training”  stated  Mr.  Harold  H. 
Smith,  Educational  Department,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  in  discussing  diagnostic 
testing  as  applied  to  typing.  “The  diagnosis 
must  consider  the  effect  of  mental  factors,  of 
combinations  of  letters,  of  speed,  of  fluency, 
etc.,  if  proper  remedial  work  is  to  follow.” 


As  no  scientific  diagnostic  tests  are  pub-  I 

lished  in  this  subject,  he  believes  that  the  old-  I 

fashioned  method  of  practicing  repetitively  the  ! 

line,  phrase,  or  word  on  which  the  error  I 

occurred  is  still  by  far  the  most  psychologically 
defensive  and  most  efficient  method  of  treating 
errors. 

Mr.  Gregg  Tells  Members  About  the 
International  Congress 

An  international  note  to  the  proceedings  | 

was  struck  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  International  Short-  i 

hand  Congress  held  in  Paris  this  year  and  I 

information  about  the  Twelfth  International  I 

Congress  on  Commercial  Education,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London, 

July  25  to  29,  1932.  “A  plan  to  include  a  week 
of  lectures  at  leading  universities  and  excur¬ 
sions  in  each  of  a  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  arranged  prior  to  the  Congress,” 
he  said. 

British  Chapter  to  be  Hosts  Next  July 

“The  British  Chapter  of  the  International 
Association  for  Commercial  Education  will  be 
the  host  of  the  Congress,”  Dr.  Gregg  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  a  hearty  invitation  is  extended 
by  Sir  Francis  Goodenough,  its  president, 
to  representatives  of  all  nations  to  attend.”  It 
is  also  interesting  to  know  that  the  date  of 
the  congress  has  been  altered  from  September 
to  July,  primarily  to  permit  American  teachers 
to  return  home  in  time  for  the  opening  of  their 
schools  in  the  fall. 


(Report  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  Convention  will  be  found  on  page  i/p.) 


Digests  of  State  Teachers"  Conventions 


ALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  Bay  Section,  Commercial  Section, 
Oakland,  California,  December  22,  1931. 

Chairman:  Henry  I.  Chaim,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco,  California 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York  City — 
Business  Education  in  a  Scientific  Age. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Laurance  N.  Pease,  Vice-Principal,  High 
School,  Stockton,  California 
Vice-President:  B.  W.  Spencer,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Oakland,  California 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Margaret  Montgomery.  Mis¬ 
sion  High  School,  San  Francisco,  California 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  SECTION 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Sacramento,  California,  December 
21-23,  1931.  Chairman:  F.  J.  Fribble,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  Sacramento  High 
School,  Sacramento,  California. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  School  of  Eiducation,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City — Diversity  of  Methods 
TO  Meet  Diversity  of  Conditions;  Round  Table 
Leaders:  Pearl  Lutxi,  Williams  High  School, 
Williams — Bookkeeping;  H.  B.  Bonnett,  Sacramento 
High  School,  Sacramento — Shorthand  Tests;  Lucile 
(Vest,  Westwood  High  School,  Westwood — Business 
Training;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Laughlin,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Marysville  High  School,  Marys¬ 
ville — Shorthand  Standards;  F.  J.  Pribble,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Sacramento  High  School, 
Sacramento — Typing  Standards. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  December  17,  1931. 

Chairman:  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Commercial  Education,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Patti  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City — Educational 
Values  of  Business  Education. 

New  Officers : 

Pbesident:  Miss  E.  Vyvienne  Sage,  High  School, 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

First  Vice-President:  L.  O.  Culp,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Second  Vice-President:  M.  L.  Pearson,  Pasadena 
Junior  College,  Pasadena,  California 
Secretary:  Lois  V.  Glidden,  Pasadena  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Pasadena,  California 

Treasurer:  Alice  M.  Mulcahy,  Head  of  Commerce, 
Excelsior  Union  High  School,  Norwalk,  California 


Maine 


MAINE  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Portland,  Maine,  October  29-30,  1931. 

Speakers : 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania — Research  Work  Done  in  Commercial 
Education;  Some  Points  on  Teaching  Shorthand 
AND  Typewriting;  Philip  M.  Marsh,  Portland, 
Maine — Some  Suggestions  on  Teaching  Business 
English. 

New^  Officers : 

President:  Charles  Lord,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Camden,  Maine 

First  Vice-President:  James  Hamlin,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Sanford,  Maine 
Second  Vice-President:  Rose  McGaffney,  Machais, 
Maine 

Secretary:  Adelbert  IV .  Gordon,  Superintendent  of 
Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Maine 

Treasurer:  Charles  L.  Smith,  Principal,  High 

School,  Orono,  Maine 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting : 

October  26-28,  1932,  Bangor,  Maine 


New  Hampshire 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACH¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section, 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  October  16-17, 
1931. 

Speakers : 

Doreen  Gale,  High  School,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire 
— Products  of  High  School  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ments  AND  Their  Possibilities;  Mrs.  Nellie  Favor, 
Travelers’  Insurance  Company,  Laconia,  New  Hamp¬ 


shire — What  is  Expected  of  Office  Stenog¬ 
raphers;  L.  O.  Cummins,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Boston — An  Effective  Teaching  Plan 
FOR  Using  the  Gregg  Writer  in  the  Shorthand 
Department. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Donald  P.  Mattoon,  Principal,  High 
School,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire 
Vice-President:  Lyle  IV,  Ewing.  High  School, 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Constance  Timlin,  Rumford 
Arms,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer:  John  IV .  Condon, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Derry,  New  Hampshire 


Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  December  30,  1931. 
President:  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Speakers : 

H.  P.  Roberts,  Principal,  Business  High  School, 
Pittsburgh — Address  of  Welcome;  Prof.  G.  J.  Bridges, 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City — Cultural  Values 
IN  Commercial  Education;  Louis  IV.  Korona, 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh — An 
Analytical  Study  of  Prognostic  Testing  in 
Typewriting;  Prof.  G.  G.  Hill,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania — The  Shifting  Emphasis  in 
Junior  Business  Training. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Prof.  H.  A.  Andruss,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg 

Vice-President:  Forest  Henderson,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh 

Secretary:  Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City 


Rhode  Island 

RHODE  ISLAND  TEACHERS  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October 
28-30,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — Objectives 
op  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Clarence  IV.  Bosworth,  Principal,  Cran¬ 
ston  High  School,  Auburn,  Rhode  Island 
Secretary:  James  P.  Rockett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
Asst.  Secretary:  Alfred  J.  Maryott,  Principal, 
Taunton  High  School,  East  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

Treasurer:  IVilliam  O.  Holden,  High  School,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Rhode  Island 

Asst.  Treasurers:  Frederick  H.  Read,  English  High 
School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Charles  B. 
MacKay,  High  School.  Auburn,  Rhode  Island 
(.Continued  on  page  278) 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


The  Average  Sentence  Contains  19  Words 


O  be  exact,  it  contains  19.6  words.*  To 
get  the  idea  of  what  a  19-word  sentence 
is,  the  following  contains  precisely  that 
number : 

“I  changed  the  title  because  the  whole  article 
deals  with  a  specific  subject  and  not  with  the 
entire  curriculum.” 

At  first  glance  the  question  of  the  average 
length  of  sentences  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
important  fact,  but  it  brings  to  mind  an 
especially  important  factor  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing.  The  ability  to  carry  a  number  of  freshly 
dictated  words  in  mind  is  an  invaluable  accom¬ 
plishment  to  the  shorthand  writer,  owing  to 
the  procedure  of  the  average  dictator  or  speech 
maker.  In  giving  dictation,  one  is  thinking 
of  an  idea,  description,  statement,  or  what  not, 
and  the  best  way  of  developing  the  idea  and 
expressing  it.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  formu¬ 
late  the  words  in  orderly  sequence.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  dictation  is  likely  to  be  very 
uneven.  Very  few  dictators  are  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  smoothly.  Usually  a  few  words,  a  phrase, 
or  a  whole  sentence  will  come  pouring  forth 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  only  to  be  followed 
perhaps  by  a  pause  of  varying  length.  The 
writer  who  has  a  good  working  shorthand 
speed  of  100  to  120  words  a  minute  would  find 
himself  utterly  embarrassed  trying  to  keep  up 
word  for  word  with  the  dictator  uttering  his 
words  at  double  that  speed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  possesses  a  reliable  word¬ 
carrying  capacity,  he  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm  without  serious  difficulty. 

This  brings  up  an  important  procedure  in 
dictation.  Most  dictation  in  schools  is  given 
at  an  even  rate — 40,  60,  80,  100,  or  more  words 
a  minute.  The  words  are  counted  off  in  blocks 
so  that  the  timing  of  the  dictation  may  be 
made  quite  exact.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  reading  meaningful  by  using  a 
natural  mode  of  expression,  and  the  effect  is 
to  make  the  dictation  mechanical.  It  would 
seem  to  be  advisable — at  least  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  dictation — to  use  a  natural 
mode  of  expression,  regardless  of  the  exact 


*  Itamrd  Studies  In  Education,  Volume  IV,  pa^e  14. 


timing.  This  would  assist  materially  in  com¬ 
prehension  and  thus  improve  transcription. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  theme:  The 
problem  of  storing  up  in  the  mind  a  group 
of  words  or  a  sentence  while  still  writing 
another  group  is  a  very  complex  one.  As  an 
example,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  writer 
to  keep  up  to  the  last  word  spoken  by  the 
dictator.  Of  necessity,  the  writer  is  usually 
lagging  a  few  words — and  sometimes  too 
many ! — owing  to  the  fact  that  he  must  in¬ 
terpret  the  sense  of  the  matter  being  dictated 
unless  he  happens  to  be  one  of  those  geniuses 
with  a  dual  mind  who  has  completely  mecha¬ 
nized  his  shorthand  writing  ability  and  can 
be  comprehending  one  thing  while  doing  some¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  group  of  women  talking  at  the 
same  time  and  each  understanding  exactly 
what  the  others  are  saying !  There  is  an 
advantage  in  trailing  the  speaker  or  dictator, 
because  it  enables  the  writer  not  only  to  in¬ 
terpret  more  clearly  but  to  make  full  use  of 
phrasing. 

The  word-carrying  capacity  is  a  skill  that 
can  be  acquired  with  practice.  It  is  just  as 
valuable  an  accomplishment  to  the  office 
stenographer  or  secretary  as  it  is  to  the  re¬ 
porter.  Some  training  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  this  ability  is  distinctly  worth 
while.  One  could  begin  with  short  sentences, 
having  each  dictated  completely  before  start¬ 
ing  to  write,  then  afterwards  writing  and 
reading  the  sentence.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  this  ability  may  be  acquired  if  one  sets 
his  mind  to  it.  It  can  be  made  a  very  valuable 
and  fascinating  activity.  In  the  case  of  long 
sentences,  they  may  be  split  up  into  phrases 
(not  shorthand  phrases)  or  parts  of  a  sentence. 
In  either  case,  the  words  to  be  retained  mo¬ 
mentarily  in  the  mind  should  have  sense ; 
that  is,  they  should  “belong”  together.  Many 
sentences  are  unduly  long,  and  it  is  necessary 
of  course  to  split  them  up  as  suggested.  Ripley 
in  his  latest  book  calls  attention  to  a  sentence 
of  Victo  Hugo’s  in  “Les  Miserables”  that 
runs  to  486  words.  Try  that  one  on  your 
word-carrying  ability!  Dr.  Book,  in  his  work 
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on  “Learning  to  Typewrite,”  uses  many  in¬ 
ordinately  long  sentences  (measuring  them  by 
the  number  of  words),  but  the  amazing  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  hang  together  so 
harmoniously  that  no  one  has  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  following  the  sense.  In  fact,  his 
craftsmanship  is  so  excellent  that  very  little 
punctuation  is  required — and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  the  constant  use  of  and,  but,  so,  etc. 

If  students  are  trained  from  the  beginning 
to  develop  word-carrying  skill,  it  will  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 
Training  in  this  direction  also  has  some  col¬ 
lateral  advantages,  among  which  are  improv¬ 
ing  the  power  of  concentration,  directing 
intelligent  effort  to  comprehension,  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  language  consciousness. 

Russian  Tours 

yf  SERIES  of  tours  of  Russia  is  being 
arranged  for  the  summer  of  1932  by 
Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  author  and  newspaper 
woman,  who  is  now  in  Russia  studying  travel 
conditions  and  arranging  itineraries,  and  Roy 
H.  Mackay,  who  has  been  conducting  Russian 
tours  for  the  past  several  years. 

A  special  tour  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  study  of  political,  social,  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia  and  their  international  sig¬ 
nificance,  will  be  given  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Barrett,  authority  on 
international  relations,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Siam,  Argentina,  Panama,  and 
Colombia,  and  former  Director  General  ( 1907- 
1920)  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  University  credit  may  be  secured  for 
the  completion  of  this  trip. 

Those  who  propose  to  go  to  Russia  during 
the  coming  summer  are  urged  to  submit  a 
brief  summary  of  their  plans  early  in  the  year 
so  that  individuals  of  similar  interests  may 
be  grouped  in  small  parties  to  follow  itinera¬ 
ries  of  their  own  choosing. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Roy  H.  Mackay,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

Beg  Pardon! 

'T'H ROUGH  an  error  made  in  the  tabulation 
of  the  1931  state  shorthand  contest  win¬ 
ners,  the  October  issue  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  placed  the  names  of  the 
first-year  winners  in  the  Iowa  state  contest 
with  those  of  the  second-year  winners  from 
other  states. 

Iowa  was  the  only  state  reporting  a  90-word 


event  for  first-year  students.  The  highest 
first-year  speed  event  reported  by  other  states 
was  80  words  a  minute.  The  record  made  by 
the  first-year  shorthand  students  in  the  Iowa 
state  contest  is  one  to  be  exceedingly  proud 
of,  as  you  may  see  from  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation  : 

Individuals 


1.  Mary  E.  Welch,  Carroll .  100% 

2.  Pearl  Bernstein,  Council  BlufTs....  98% 

3.  Erna  Hansen,  Mason  City .  98% 

Teams 

1.  Council  Bluffs  . 97.3% 

2.  Mason  City  . 96.5% 

3.  Winterset  . 92.7''/o 


Those  states  offering  a  60-word  event  as 
the  highest  event  for  first-year  students  in  the 
final  contest  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
Iowa  can  turn  out  beginners  who  can  make 
an  accuracy  record  of  98  per  cent  and  higher 
at  a  rate  of  speed  50  per  cent  above  60  words 
a  minute.  Why  not  write  the  shorthand 
teachers  at  Carroll,  Council  Bluffs,  Mason 
City,  and  Winterset? 

With  the  wide  range  in  achievement  that 
exists  in  first-year  classes,  it  might  be  desir¬ 
able  for  each  state  to  offer  two  events  for 
beginners;  one  at  a  speed  of  60  or  70  words 
a  minute,  and  another  at  a  speed  of  80  or  90 
words  a  minute.  This  is  done  by  Iowa  and 
a  few  other  states,  and  the  results  have  proved 
most  helpful  in  raising  the  first-year  standards. 


Obituary 

Howard  H.  Braden 

"CROM  the  Northern  Idaho  Nezvs  of  Sand- 
point,  Idaho,  we  cull  the  information  of 
the  passing  of  Howard  H.  Braden,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Sandpoint 
High  School  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Independent  District  No.  1. 

Born  in  Macedonia,  Iowa,  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  he  received  his  elementary  and  his 
high  school  training  there.  Mr.  Braden  at¬ 
tended  the  Lincoln  Business  College,  later 
the  Northwestern  Business  and  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  and  on  his  graduation  went  to  Venago, 
Nebraska,  where  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  afterwards  served  as  principal  of 
the  Northwestern  Business  and  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  but  in  1922  he  decided  to  go  West  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Sandpoint  High 
School  staff. 

Mr.  Braden  served  overseas  during  the  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Consistory, 
Shrine,  and  the  American  Legion. 

Our  readers  will  join  in  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  to  his  family. 
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Commercial  Education 

By  Dr.J. 

State  Teachers’  College, 

T  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  “Commercial  Education  in 
Rural  Communities,”  I  believe  it  would 
be  w'ell  for  me  to  attempt  a  definition  of  my 
understanding  of  the  term  “commercial  edu¬ 
cation.”  In  general  perhaps  there  is  a  more 
or  less  common  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  But  upon  close  examination  the 
formulation  of  a  satisfactory  definition  is  not 
at  all  easy. 

Defining  Commercial  Education 

For  the  present  purpose,  I  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  constitute  a  working  definition 
of  commercial  education:  Commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  process  or  type  of  training  which 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  those  kinds  of 
information  and  skills  which  are  particularly 
useful  in  meeting  in  an  effective  and  intelligent 
manner  those  situations  which  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  business  transactions,  or  which 
necessitate  special  skill  in  the  performance  of 
work  incidental  to  commercial  activities.  Per¬ 
haps  the  main  idea  involved  in  this  rather 
lengthy  statement  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  whatever  information  or  skill  especially 
helps  one  to  carry  on  business  transactions 
or  to  earn  a  living  in  the  business  world  is 
a  part  of  commercial  education. 

Commercial  Education  Broadening  in  Scope 

If  you  ask  the  average  man  or  woman  what 
is  meant  by  commercial  education,  the  reply 
will  in  all  probability  start  off  with  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic, 
and  little  else.  But,  while  these  subjects  do 
constitute  the  time-honored  group  of  subjects 
which  directed  sufficient  attention  to  a  spe¬ 
cialized  field  to  give  rise  to  the  term  “com¬ 
mercial  education,”  business  education  today 
comprehends  a  much  wider  field  than  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  number  and  kinds  of  subjects 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  field  of 
commercial  education  is  not  due  to  the  desire 
of  commercial  educators  to  appropriate  subject 
matter  properly  belonging  to  other  recognized 
fields  of  education.  It  has  come  about  rather 
by  study  and  research.  There  are  those  who 
are  not  content  to  teach  the  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  without  due  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching  in  the  lives  of  the  students 
when  the  students  go  out  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  business.  Study  and  research 


in  Ejiral  Communities 

H.  Dodd 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

have  therefore  revealed  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
formation  and  skills  to  be  derived  from  the 
subjects  just  enumerated  do  not  always 
function  in  the  lives  of  all  commercial  workers 
to  any  great  degree.  It  has  been  found  that, 
for  instance,  only  a  minority  of  the  graduates 
of  commercial  departments  of  high  schools 
ever  become  bookkeepers.  And  since  this  is 
true,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  if  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  to  be  worth  while,  it  must 
concern  itself  with  subject  matter  and  devices 
other  than  ledgers  and  books. 

By  referring  to  the  definition  which  has 
been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  commercial 
education  is,  strictly  speaking,  any  kind  of 
training  or  education  which  is  useful  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  business  transaction  or  in  earning 
a  living  as  a  commercial  w'orker.  And  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  world,  business  departments  are  offering 
subjects  which  a  generation  ago  were  un¬ 
thought  of  because  not  enough  was  known 
about  the  duties  and  activities  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  workers  to  admit  of  the  formulation 
of  courses  of  study.  But  the  standardization 
of  business  procedure  has  made  possible  the 
discovery  of  principles  of  business  and  the 
collection  of  classified  groups  of  knowledge 
which  are  teachable.  That  business  and  these 
types  of  knowledge  the  schools  are  assaying 
to  teach,  as  well  as  the  traditional  skill  sub¬ 
jects  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  results  which 
the  modern  well-trained  commercial  high- 
school  graduate  .is  able  to  achieve  when  he 
enters  upon  a  commercial  position. 

As  I  have  said,  the  field  of  commercial 
education  is  a  broad  one.  The  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  business,  involving  as  it  does 
the  greater  division  of  labor  both  with  regard 
to  regional  specialization  and  to  productive 
processes,  calls  for  more  exact  knowledge  and 
higher  degrees  of  skill  in  more  fields  than 
formerly.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  an  all-round  expert  worker  in  all  the 
departments  of  business.  Hence  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  commercial  subject  matter,  the 
enumeration  of  which  is  not  necessary  here. 

What  Do  Rural  Students  Do  on  Graduation! 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises, 
“Is  there  anything  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  rural 
boy  or  girl?”  And  to  answer  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  another  question.  “What 
do  rural  boys  and  girls  do  when  they  leave 
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high  schcx)l?”  For,  since  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
individual  for  active  life  more  than  with 
philosophic  contemplation,  we  needs  must  con¬ 
sider  first  the  practicability  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  educational  process. 

There  is  Business  to  Farming 

That  the  farmer  is  a  business  man  in  many 
of  his  relations  with  others  and  with  respect 
to  his  occupation  seems  to  many  to  be  a  be¬ 
lated  discovery,  albeit  the  farmer  himself  is 
generally  willing  to  admit  it  when  asked  if 
it  is  so.  The  discovery  of  business  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  vocation  of  farming  has  come 
about  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  reason  why  fanning  has  only  recently 
achieved  the  status  of  a  business,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  industry,  has,  of  course,  been  due 
to  the  revolutionary  developments  in  produc¬ 
tion,  marketing,  communication,  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  farmer  in  former  days  lived 
a  comparatively  isolated  life.  Widening  mar¬ 
kets  for  his  own  production,  his  increasing 
demand  for  the  products  of  other  farming 
regions  and  for  innumerable  manufactured 
commodities,  most  of  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  never  heard  or  dreamed  of,  the 
use  of  science  in  production,  the  presence  of 
competition  from  other  agricultural  regions, 
the  use  and  value  of  the  services  of  banks 
are  some  of  the  things  that  have  produced  a 
new  type  of  business  man,  the  farmer  business 
man.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  sit  behind  a 
desk  amid  the  click  and  clatter  of  typewriters 
or  measure  goods  by  the  yard  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  business  man  in  reality. 

Other  Work  Also  in  Rural  Districts 

But  not  all  those  who  live  in  what  may  be 
considered  rural  sections  are  farmers.  Only 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  now  live  in  centers  of 
2,500  or  more  in  population.  We  know  many 
more  or  less  specialized  types  of  activities 
other  than  farming  go  on  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  nation.  In  the  small  town,  and  even  in 
the  more  thinly  populated  regions,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  engaged  in  work  other 
than  that  of  tilling  the  soil.  One  has  only 
to  think  of  the  numerous  merchants,  garage 
men,  filling-station  operatives,  restaurant 
keepers,  and  others  as  well  as  farmers,  in 
order  to  realize  something  of  the  diversity  of 
occupations  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
people  in  the  rural  districts.  That  other  and 
newer  occupations  will  arise  and  that  more 
and  more  people  will  be  needed  in  various 
callings  in  work  outside  of  the  cities  is  evident. 
Many  forces  and  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  familiar  are  at  work  to  bring  about 


this  varied  economic  activity.  As  the  scale 
of  living  in  the  country  rises,  the  need  for 
more  specialized  services  in  the  fields  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  exchange  will  be  felt,  which 
means  that  the  economic  activities  of  those 
living  in  the  rural  districts  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  physical  production  of  raw 
materials. 

Broader  Knowledge  Needed  than  Formerly 

This  general  survey  of  the  condition  and 
tendencies  in  the  economic  life  of  the  rural 
districts  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rural  dweller  are  not  circum¬ 
scribed  to  one  field.  Nor  is  the  one  major 
activity  of  rural  people,  which  is  agricultural, 
one  which  calls  for  only  a  knowledge  of  soils, 
machines,  seeds,  livestock,  and  the  possession 
of  a  practical  weather  eye.  As  never  before 
the  farmer  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  only 
way  to  prosperity  is  the  production  of  things 
which  may  be  sold  for  more  than  they  cost 
to  produce.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  subtle  competition  which 
exists  between  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
earth  since  the  coming  of  swift  and  cheap 
transportation.  In  a  practical  way  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  cattle  industry  in  Argentina  or  in 
the  growing  of  wheat  in  Kansas  may  wipe 
out  his  profits  and  place  him  in  that  large 
group  of  marginal  farmers  who  nearly  always 
find  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  have  seen  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
people  live  in  the  country.  And  we  also  have 
said  that  the  economic  life  of  all  of  these 
people  involves  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
manual  labor  and  a  knowledge  of  the  material 
things  with  which  they  work. 

Responsibility  of  the  Rural  School 

As  the  next  step  in  our  consideration  of  the 
place  of  commercial  education  in  the  rural 
schools,  we  perhaps  should  determine  where 
those  who  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  which 
we  have  noticed  come  from.  To  serve  our 
needs  for  information  at  this  point  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  investigation.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions  do  the  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants,  mechanics,  and  others  who  live  in  the 
country  come  from  the  cities.  Practically  all 
have  grown  up  on  farms  or  in  the  small  towns. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  function  of  the  public 
school  to  attempt  to  make  the  student  the  most 
socially  efficient  member  of  society  possible, 
it  would  seem  that  the  rural  public  school 
should  endeavor  to  contribute  the  utmost  to 
fitting  its  students  to  be  effective  members  of 
rural  society.  And  since  we  have  seen  that  the 
occupations  of  all  the  people  who  live  in  rural 
communities  are  such  that  a  knowledge  of 
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commercial  practice  and  customs  is  necessary 
to  the  most  efficient  living,  it  would  seem  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  public  school  is  im¬ 
mediately  obvious. 

^ural  Curricula  Need  Revision 

That  the  curricula  of  the  typical  rural  high 
school  at  the  present  time  fall  far  short  of 
what  might  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  fit  the  rural  boy  or  girl  for  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  economic  life  of  which  he 
and  she  will  be  a  part  is  apparent  to  all  who 
have  considered  the  matter.  It  would  be  tire¬ 
some  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  critics 
of  many  of  our  courses  in  high  schools.  All 
of  the  courses  which  are  now  offered  contain 
much  that  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  know. 
But  in  the  selection  of  what  is  to  constitute 
a  high-school  curriculum  the  difficulty  is  not 
in  the  inclusion  of  all  that  might  be  valuable 
or  desirable,  but  rather  in  the  choice  of  what 
will  be  the  most  valuable,  since  everything 
and  every  field  of  knowledge  can  not  be 
covered. 

What  Can  Commercial  Education  Offer? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education  that  would  be  of  high  value  to  the 
prospective  rural  citizen  and  worker?  Evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  light  of  what  the  individual  is  to 
do  in  life,  I  think  there  is. 

As  I  have  said,  perhaps  the  average  person 
who  has  not  thought  about  the  subject  (and 
probably  most  school  teachers)  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  commercial  education  as  embracing 
only  the  traditional  subjects  which  have  been 
taught  in  the  private  business  colleges  for 
years.  And  although  some  of  these  courses 
do  possess  certain  values  for  the  rural  citizen, 
I  don’t  believe  that  one  could  make  out  a 
strong  case  for  the  adoption  of  many  of  these 
courses  in  the  rural  high  school. 

Great  Possibilities  in  Junior  Business 
Training 

I  believe  the  most  valuable  subject  that  can 
be  selected  from  the  field  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  considering  what  that  field  may  em¬ 
brace,  for  inclusion  in  the  rural  high  school 
is  that  of  Junior  Business  Training.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  primarily  informative  and  not  skilled. 
Junior  Business  Training  is  designed  to  give 
the  individual  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
and  practices  incident  to  nearly  all  ordinary 
commercial  situations.  Its  aim  is  to  supply 
the  kind  of  information  which  will  enable  one 
to  act  intelligently  in  the  performance  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
and  embarrassments  which  the  uninitiated 
must  inevitably  make  when  confronted  with 
more  than  the  very  simplest  of  situations. 


To  suggest  some  of  the  salient  points 
covered  in  the  junior  business  course  is  almost 
to  expect  agreement  to  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  here  to  the  effect  that  this  course 
has  possibilities  for  the  rural  high  schools.  I 
shall  suggest  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
junior  business  course: 

1.  A  general,  though  intelligible,  understanding  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  production  and  exchange  can  be 
gained.  The  agents  of  production,  including  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  raw  materials,  the  manufacturers  of  pro¬ 
cessed  goods,  and  the  distributors  of  the  manufactured 
and  partly  manufactured  commodities,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  this  connection  some  very  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  with  regard  to  the  different  groups 
who  have  to  do  with  production  may  be  learned  which 
will  save  the  future  farmers  much  loss  of  effort  and 
stifle  their  enthusiasm  for  economic  nostrums  and 
panaceas  which  are  offered  perennially  by  political 
demagogues  and  pseudo-economists. 

2.  A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
transportation  and  communication  in  marketing  can 
be  secured.  As  the  rural  citizen  comes  more  and 
more  into  contact  with  the  other  regions  of  the 
country  through  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities, 
it  is  of  importance  to  him  to  know  something  of  how 
goods  are  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
relative  merits  of  the  various  types  of  transportation, 
a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  forms,  including  bills 
of  lading,  invoices,  orders,  drafts,  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
changee,  and  an  understanding  of  insurance,  terms  of 
shipment,  freight,  express,  and  parcel-post  rates,  pack¬ 
ing  regulations — all  are  kinds  of  information  that  any 
person  who  carries  on  any  business  finds  it  necessary 
to  utilize.  And  fortunately  these  very  things  can  be 
taught  effectively  in  the  schools. 

3.  Students  may  learn  much  about  buying  and 
selling  in  the  junior  business  course.  And  no  phase  of 
economic  activity  needs  more  careful  consideration 
than  marketing.  In  every  field  of  production  greater 
relative  efficiency  has  been  achieved  than  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  function.  Where,  when,  and  how  to  pur¬ 
chase  should  be  given  as  careful  thought  by  the  farmer 
as  by  the  merchant.  High-powered  salesmanship  and 
scientific  advertising,  which  are  not  always  ethical, 
are  producing  a  clamor  that  often  confuses  even  the 
best  buyer. 

4.  The  junior  business  course  offers  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  credit  and  banking, 
without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  large-scale 
finance.  And  as  the  economic  life  of  the  rural  dweller 
takes  on  more  and  more  the  complexion  of  business, 
the  value  and  facilities  which  banks  have  to  offer 
become  more  necessary. 

5.  The  junior  business  course  will  give  the  pros¬ 
pective  farmer  or  rural  business  man  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  an  appreciation 
of  insurance.  And  as  farming  l)ecomes  more  scientific 
the  avoidance  of  risk  is  recognized  as  an  objective. 

6.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  more  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  commercial  law,  as  these  principles  pertain 
to  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  deeds,  mortgages 
and  wills,  may  be  gained  in  the  junior  business  course. 
Since  certain  legal  relationships  are  bound  to  arise 
whenever  a  business  transaction  occurs,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  legal  principles  is  necessary  for  every  person. 

Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping 

Another  subject  which  possesses  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  the  farmer  and  rural  business 
man  is  that  of  accounting  or  bookkeeping. 
But  when  I  suggest  this  I  do  not  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  set  work  which  so  often  charac¬ 
terizes  and  constitutes  the  major  part  of 
bookkeeping  courses.  I  really  believe  such 
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courses  have  little  value  for  the  rural  high- 
school  student.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
a  good,  thorough  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  application  of  the  rules  of  double¬ 
entry  bookkeeping  can  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  any  person  who  undertakes  to  carry  on 
business  on  his  own  account,  or  who  would 
understand  the  effects  of  business  transac¬ 
tions. 

And  to  repeat  the  thought  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  before,  the  farmer  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  engaged  in  production  and  in  buying  and 
selling  is  in  need  of  accurate  records.  A  year 
of  bookkeeping  properly  taught  would  enable 
the  future  farmer  to  keep  such  accounts  of  his 
farming  operations  and  business  transactions 
as  to  enable  him  to  review  each  year’s  work 
intelligently  and  eliminate  unprofitable  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  future. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  for  I  believe  that  the  only 
arithmetic  offered  in  schools  should  be  prac¬ 
tical  arithmetic,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
And  of  course,  the  necessity  for  arithmetic  is 
so  well  recognized  that  to  discuss  it  here  would 
be  to  labor  the  point. 

Typing 

.\nother  subject  which  I  would  suggest  for 
the  rural  high  school  is  that  of  typewriting. 
It  should  not  be  the  aim  in  this  subject  to 
develop  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  skill 
But  a  reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  ease  in 
handling  a  typewriter  is  very  desirable  for 
anyone.  The  fact  is,  again,  too  evident  to 
discuss. 

Just  a  word  with  regard  to  the  ease  with 
which  typewriters  may  be  procured,  may  be 
in  place.  Very  good  machines  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  almost  nominal  prices.  This  fact 
gives  greater  assurance  of  the  practicability  of 
the  study  of  typewriting. 

Elements  of  a  Business  Education  Invaluable 

The  subjects  which  I  have  suggested  should 
be  offered,  I  firmly  believe,  to  every  high- 
school  boy  and  girl  everywhere.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  valid  argument  against  giving  the 
students  in  the  rural  schools  the  elements  of 
a  business  education.  In  fact,  I  am  tempted 
to  state  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  such 
training  and  information  than  are  their  city 
cousins.  For  not  only  are  there  the  reasons 
that  I  have  already  given  to  support  my  con¬ 
victions  in  the  matter ;  there  is  also  the  added 
fact  that  not  all  boys  and  girls  born  on  the 
farm  or  in  rural  communities  desire  to  or 
should  remain  on  there.  There  is  a  drift  of 
from  350,000  to  450,000  people  from  rural  com¬ 
munities  in  the  United  States  to  the  cities 


every  year.  With  increased  production  per 
unit  on  the  farm,  there  is  less  need  for  the 
former  relative  number  of  rural  workers. 

The  commercial  subjects  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  will,  therefore,  serve  two  very  desirable 
functions :  They  will  give  that  much  needed 
training  and  information  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  by  those  who  will  remain  in  the  rural 
communities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
accomplish  to  a  large  extent  the  aim  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  in  affording  try-out  work 
which  will  enable  many  students  to  find  the 
work  to  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

In  Conclusion 

I  believe  what  I  have  attempted  to  say  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  statements : 

1.  Commercial  education  is,  strictly  speaking,  any 
type  of  education  that  is  of  value  in  helping  one  to 
carry  out  a  business  transaction  efficiently  or  to  aid 
him  in  earning  a  living  by  performing  a  duty  or  duties 
in  the  business  world,  the  term  "business,”  of  course, 
being  understood  not  to  include  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  worlds. 

2.  The  farmer  and  rural  business  man  is  in  need, 
and  that  to  an  increasing  degree,  of  a  knowledge  of 
commercial  practices  and  customs. 

3.  The  following  subjects  are  offered  as  possessing 

the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  rural  high  school 
student:  Junior  Business  Training,  Typewriting, 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Bookkeeping. 

4.  These  subjects  have  the  double  merit  of  giving 
the  student  those  types  of  information  and  skill  which 
are  useful  in  any  vocation,  and  of  affording  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  vocational  guidance  activities. 

Central  Commercial 
Teachers  to  Meet  in  May 

annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Com- 
mercial  Teachers  Association  will  be  held 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  May  5,  6,  and  7. 

Owners  and  Managers  Day  will  be  on 
Thursday,  May  5.  Every  owner  and  manager 
of  a  private  business  school  in  the  Middle 
West  should  plan  to  be  present.  Many  topics 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  private  business 
school  owner  will  be  discussed  in  detail  at 
that  time. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  a  general  meeting 
will  be  held  which  will  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  private  business  school  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers,  but  to  commercial  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  as  well.  An  excellent 
program  is  being  arranged.  Each  topic  will 
be  handled  by  leaders  in  the  commercial  field. 
The  full  program  will  be  published  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 
Watch  for  it  and  plan  to  attend! 
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Report  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

December  28- jo,  jg^i 

New  Federation  Officers  for  1932 

President:  E.  H.  Norman,  President,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
First  V'ice-President:  George  E.  McClellan,  President,  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Emilia  Kennedy,  Manager,  Parsons  Business  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Vice-President,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
Secretary:  Bruce  Gates,  President,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Executive  Board:  President,  E.  H.  Norman;  Past-President,  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director,  Commercial 
Eilucation,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools;  Representing  the  Public  Schools,  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Principal, 
Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Representing  the  Private  Schools,  H.  M.  Owen,  President, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois 


The  General  Federation  M.eeting 

Reported  by  Harry  Collins  Spillman 


/T  takes  something 
more  than  a  major 
depression  to  depress 
either  the  attendance  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  '  the 
members  of  the  N.  C. 

T.  F.  In  spite  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  more  than 
five  hundred — just  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard — registered 
before  noon  of  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  agenda  of  the 
Convention  had  been  well 
ordered  and  was  well  ex¬ 
ecuted.  A  sparkling  cal¬ 
endar  of  social  events 
was  begun  with  the  re¬ 
ception  dance  on  Monday 
evening  and  these  were 
spiced  with  mirth  and 
melody,  most  of 
the  latter  coming 
from  the  excellent 
Chicago  high 
school  orchestras 
and  bands.  The 
programs  of  the 
Federation  and  the 
departmental  meet¬ 
ings  were  meaty 
and  well  balanced, 
calling  for  the  S.  R.  O.  sign  at  almost  all  hours 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  teachers  remarked  that 
she  enjoyed  the  programs  especially  this  year 
“because  there  was  so  much  to  see  as  well  as 
to  hear.”  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
shorthand  round  tables  where  class  demon¬ 
strations  were  featured. 

Perhaps  no  president  in  the  history  of  the 
Federation  took  his  duties  more  seriously  than 
did  President  Garbutt.  Into  the  job  he  put 


not  only  his  hand,  head 
and  heart,  but  his  health. 
Discharged  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Convention 
he  came  to  Chicago  in 
violation  of  his  doctor’s 
orders.  His  presidential 
address  “Education  for 
Business,”  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Convention 
in  pamphlet  form,  was  a 
most  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  contribution. 

Some  high  points  of 
Mr.  Garbutt’s  address 
were: 

1.  The  kind  and  quality 
of  a  business  man’s  thinking 
is  society’s  chief  asset. 

2.  All  study  is  edu¬ 
cational  and  utility 
does  not  lessen  its 
value. 

3.  Education  is 
truly  democratic  when 
it  helps  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  fullest 
realization  of  his  real 
abilities. 

4.  The  future  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and,  we  may 
safely  say,  the  future 
of  civilization  itself, 

is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  education. 

5.  What  is  most  needed  in  education  for  business 
is  a  freedom  from  the  conventional  courses  of  study, 
the  content  of  which  has  long  since  been  outgrown. 

6.  To  prepare  the  pupil  for  complete  living  is  the 
great  function  which  education  for  business  has  to 
discharge. 

7.  Education  for  business  may  be  defined  as  the 
process  of  training  the  normal  youth  who  pursues  it, 
with  such  knowledge,  power,  and  skill  as  he  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  find  useful  in  his  immediate 
endeavor  to  earn  a  living  in  a  recognized  business 
activity. 


E.  H.  Norman 

President-Elect,  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Mr.  Norman  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  man 
to  be  elected  to  the  presidency  of  both  the  National  Corfl- 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  and  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association.  Mr.  Norman  is  also  Past-President 
of  the  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Association,  the  Private 
Business  School  Owners  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  Past  Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
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8.  In  our  modern  schools,  education  for  business 
and  general  education  should  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time. 

9.  A  curriculum  of  education  for  business  should 
include  education  for  general  efficiency,  education  for 
one’s  specialized  held  of  service,  education  for  social 
relationships,  and  education  for  citizenship. 

10.  Commercial  Elducation  today  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  private  schools  of  business. 

11.  It  matters  not  whether  a  school  is  supported  by 
the  state,  private  endowment,  or  by  tuition  only,  its 
responsibility  is  a  public  function  and  it  owes  its 
first  duty  to  the  public. 

12.  The  great  educational  need  of  today,  is  a  course 
of  about  two  years  in  length  as  a  continuation  course 
beyond  the  high  school  for  pupils  who  have  finished 
a  four-year  high  school  commercial  course,  or  its 
equivalent. 

In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  publish  com¬ 
plete  extracts  from  Mr.  Garbutt’s  address. 

Tuesday  s  Session 

The  feature  of  the  first  session  was  an 
address  by  Dr.  Rees  Edgar  Tulloss,  president 
of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Tulloss,  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.,  took  for  his  subject  “They  That 
Can,  Do;  They  That  Can’t  Do,  Teach.” 

“The  real  teacher,”  said  Dr.  Tulloss,  “is 
always  a  dreamer  in  terms  of  future  things. 
She  develops  those  homely  virtues  that  mean 
the  defense  of  civilization.  Thinking  always 
in  terms  of  leadership,  she  expands  her  per¬ 
sonality  by  expanding  the  personality  of  those 
with  whom  she  lives.  The  real  teacher  chooses 
the  future  that  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
permanence.” 

Wednesday  s  Session 

After  selections  by  the  John  Marshall  High 
School  band  and  “pep”  singing  led  by 
George  E.  McClellan  of  Cincinnati,  President 
Garbutt  presented  the  guest  speaker  of  the 
day,  Rabbi  Abba  Silver,  of  The  Temple, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
“Education  for  Democracy.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  mag¬ 
netic  reaction  of  the  audience  to  this  masterful 
address.  Every  great  speech  is  a  spectacle — 
when  you  find  the  audience  in  perfect  rapport 
with  the  speaker — the  appeal  is  both  to  eye 
and  ear.  For  an  hour  this  distinguished 
minister  poured  into  the  ears  of  his  audience 
a  flow  of  rhythmic  and  vibrant  thought  that 
w'as  captivating. 

Rabbi  Silver  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  orators  of  the  nation.  But  his  ora¬ 
tory  is  achieved  by  a  technique  that  differs 
widely  from  that  of  his  compeers,  and  more 
specially  those  who  speak  on  political  themes. 
His  address  was  noteworthy  for  what  it 
lacked  as  well  as  for  what  it  contained — there 
was  a  pleasing  absence  of  “feathers  and  fire¬ 
works.”  Heart  throbs  were  sacrificed  to  brain 
throbs,  while  poise  and  pause  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  employed  for  emphasis. 


Rabbi  Silver  prefaced  his  address  by  a  brief 
review  of  post-war  developments  among  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
war,  he  said,  had  been  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  but  already  the 
literate  peoples  are  becoming  skeptical  about 
democracy  and  saying  it  is  only  a  superstition. 
Thus  they  are  cataloging  its  failures  in  books 
and  addresses.  “Liberalism  is  now  in  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  and  we  are  threatened  with 
three  usurpations — the  usurping  dictator,  the 
usurping  class,  and  the  usurping  machine. 
The  great  problem  today  is  to  develop  per¬ 
sonality  and  individual  initiative  and  retain 
the  identity  of  the  social  group.  This  was  a 
major  difficulty  following  the  Renaissance, 
which  gave  freedom  of  intellect,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  produced  freedom  of  religious 
thought,  and  the  French  Revolution,  which 
gave  political  liberty.” 

The  speaker  said  that  while  democracy  is 
not  without  its  faults  it  is  better  than  autocracy 
or  dictatorship  because  it  has  the  possibilities 
of  self-rectification.  Citing  Russia  as  a  hor¬ 
rible  example,  the  point  was  made  that  when 
Communism  takes  away  the  liberty  of  the 
people  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  a  glamor¬ 
ous  vision  and  that  this  vision  has  been  the 
framework  around  which  all  educational  plans 
have  been  evolved. 

“The  challenge  of  education  in  America,” 
continued  Rabbi  Silver,  “is  to  defeat  these 
usurping  agencies — the  autocracy,  the  class, 
and  the  machine. 

Our  students  ^ould  be  taught  to  think  clearly  and 
quickly,  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction,  and 
above  all  else  to  use  their  leisure  time  properly — one 
of  the  potential  assets  of  the  machine  age.  Speciali¬ 
zation  in  education  is  all  right  as  an  ideal  for  pre¬ 
paring  for  one’s  livelihood,  but  preparation  must  also 
be  had  for  living  a  life.  A  world  must  be  builded  in 
which  one  can  retire  in  old  age  and  this  should  t)e 
a  world  of  beauty,  of  art  and  music,  and  of  culture. 

We  need  to  develop  through  our  school  training  a 
larger  number  of  “amateurs” — those  who  do  their 
work  for  the  mere  love  of  it.  Only  such  people 
build  for  themselves  havens  of  refuge  in  which  they 
may  retire  in  later  life.” 

The  election  of  Federation  officers  for  the 
year  1932  followed  Dr.  Silver’s  address. 

Federation  Luncheon 

The  Federation  Luncheon  program  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  the  convention  into  a  new  realm 
of  professional  fervor.  The  annual  roll-call 
of  past  presidents  was  recited  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fish,  Chicago,  past-president  and  a  long-time 
member  of  the  organization.  Following  brief 
responses  on  the  part  of  former  presidents, 
an  inspirational  address  was  given  by  Harry 
Collins  Spillman,  of  New  York  City,  director 
of  Educational  Service,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  At  no  other  meeting  did  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  receive  such  in¬ 
nings  in  terms  of  achievement,  good  will, 
and  prophetic  utterance  of  practical  value. 
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Mr.  J.  Murray  Hill,  vice-president,,  of  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  presided  at  this  interesting  function. 

The  Banquet  and  Dance 

The  climactic  and  colorful  moments  of  the 
Federation  always  come  with  the  Banquet, 
and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  1931 
convention.  The  spacious  main  ballroom  of 


Kinley,  President  Emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Others  at  the  speakers’  table  were : 
Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  C. 
Dickerson,  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Mr.  Ivan 
Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Norman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  O.  Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Knauss,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Owen,  Mr.  Paul  Moser,  Miss  Doris  Flagg, 
Major  Gohr  (guest  of  Mr.  Dawes),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
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Life  Membership  Awarded  Dr.  Gregg  at  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Banquet 


the  Stevens  Hotel  was  in  holiday  dress,  and 
the  diners  one  and  all  were  in  holiday  spirit. 

The  speakers’  table  spanned  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  ballroom,  and  a  roster  of 
the  distinguished  guests  would  look  like  a 
page  from  the  Who’s  Who  of  Commercial 
Education.  Among  these  were  the  present, 
past,  and  incoming  Federation  officials.  Seated 
at  the  immediate  right  of  President  Garbutt 
was  the  Federation’s  special  guest  of  honor, 
Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Gregg. 
Two  guests  adding  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  occasion  were  Rufus  C.  Dawes, 
President  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position,  who  spoke  briefly,  and  Dr.  David 


Fish,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Grant,  Mr.  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  J.  Murray  Hill. 

The  speaker  of.  the  evening  was  Dr.  Calvin 
O.  Althouse,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  best- 
known  commercial  educators  in  the  East,  and 
an  after-dinner  speaker  of  long-established 
reputation.  Dr.  Althouse  spoke  on  Teacher 
Inspiration.  He  made  an  impassioned  plea 
for  the  teacher  who  would  be  “a  particu¬ 
larizing  force,  an  energizing  agency,  and  a 
liberalizing  influence  in  the  classroom.”  This 
address  was  followed  by  a  brace  of  most  de¬ 
lightful  vocal  solos  rendered  by  Hugh  C. 
Dickerson,  a  special  friend  of  President 
Garbutt. 
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It  was  with  apparent  emotion  that  the 
toastmaster  announced  the  next  number,  the 
awarding  of  an  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  Federation  to  Dr.  Gregg.  “This  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  officials  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,”  said  President  Garbutt,  “in  recognition 
of  the  great  contribution  made  to  commercial 
education  by  Dr.  Gregg.” 

The  recipient  of  this  significant  honor  arose 
to  the  staccato  and  sustained  applause  of  the 
audience.  It  was  with  acknowledged  difficulty 
that  Dr.  Gregg  responded  to  the  touching 
words  of  the  toastmaster.  He  said  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  that  this  recognition  should  come  to  him 
in  Chicago,  the  city  of  his  early  struggles. 
Then  followed  a  brief  resume  of  how  Gregg 
Shorthand  was  first  invented  by  the  speaker 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  Dr.  Gregg  had  begun 
the  study  of  shorthand,  analyzing  and  com¬ 
paring  all  systems  then  known  and  available. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  published  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  pamphlet  form  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  1895  he  came  from  Boston  to  Chicago  and 
attended  the  first  Federation  meeting.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  met  the  pioneers  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  An  interesting  incident  was 
related  covering  his  observations  of  the  late 
G.  W.  Brown,  Robert  Spencer,  and  S.  S. 
Packard. 

Reviewing  the  growth  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Gregg  said  that  in  1897  there  were 
only  284  members  of  the  Federation,  and  that 
only  twenty  of  these  were  from  the  public 
schools.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  research  work  in  commercial  education 
now  going  forward  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  remarked  that  the  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  Education  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  a  significant  indication  of  growth. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Dawes’  address.  Dr.  Gregg 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  congress  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  would  be  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  educational  features  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  Chicago  Exposition. 

The  distribution  of  exhibitors’  prizes  and 
the  installation  of  President-Elect  Norman 
were  followed  by  two  hours  of  music  and 
dancing. 

National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools 

The  nineteenth  annual  fellowship  dinner  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools  and  their 
guests  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  Following 
a  few  informal  remarks  by  members  and 
guests,  the  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
S.  G.  Richards,  of  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Richards  has  visited  over  two  hundred 
Association  schools  and  spoke  enthusiastically 
about  the  influence  of  the  Association  in  the 
field  of  business  training.  He  advocated  carry¬ 


ing  the  message  of  higher  standards,  broader 
courses,  and  greater  service  to  teachers  and 
students  in  Association  schools  all  over  the 
country. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hull  presented  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Association 
looking  toward  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
a  business  school  of  university  grade  with 
which  member  schools  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  affiliated  and  with  which  they 
might  maintain  reciprocal  relations. 

The  program  was  closed  by  Secretary 
Porter  with  a  plea  for  broader  vision  and 
larger  activities. 

American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges 

The  American  Association  of  Commercial 
Colleges  held  its  first  annual  meeting  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Federation  proper.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  policy  and  standards  were  given 
precedence  in  the  discussions.  The  first  speaker, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lenz,  College  of  Commerce,  Newark, 
Ohio,  discussed  courses  of  study.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Perry,  Jr.,  Perry  School  of  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  directed  his  re¬ 
marks  to  improvement  of  tests.  Other  con¬ 
tributions  by  M.  P.  Akers,  Wabash  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
G.  C.  Crain,  Ottawa  Business  College,  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  were  profitably  discussed. 

The  Pi  Omega  Pi  Meets 

The  Third  Biennial  Convention  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  National  Honorary  Commercial 
Teachers’  Fraternity,  was  held  in  Hotel 
Stevens  during  the  National  Commercial 
Teuchers’  Federation.  Luncheon  for  all  Pi 
Omega  Pi  members  was  served  in  the  Col¬ 
chester  Room  of  Hotel  Stevens,  December  30 
at  12  noon. 

(Report  of  the  Federation  Departments  and  Round 
Tables  will  be  published  in  our  March  issue.) 

2 

A  N  all-day  conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Institutions  is  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday,  February  25. 
All  schools  training  commercial  teachers ;  their 
faculties  graduates  and  fourth-year  students; 
also  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors 
of  public  school  commercial  work  are  eligible 
for  membership  and  are  urged  to  attend. 
Requests  for  details  about  the  program,  and 
applications  for  membership,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  secretary.  Miss  Helen  Reynolds, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Remember  the  date — February  25  ! 


February  Nineteen  Thirty-Two 
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the  speed  tests  on  the  same  scale  as  other 
work  and  the  students  receive  exactly  the  same 
credit  as  for  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  on  any  other  material.  Rule  and  date 
the  record  card  each  week  at  the  time  it  is 
posted.* 

Part  III — Form  3;  Parts  IV,  V,  VI — 
Farm  4 — Rule  the  record  card  of  perfect 
copies  (Form  3  or  Form  4)  and  date  the 
ruling.  This  is  then  transferred  to  the  weekly 


Form  5 


.  Student 


I>ate|  Material  |  Lines  | Tot. ||  Date |  Mattrlil  |  Lines  |Tot 


writer  companies.  For  the  recording  of  these, 
Form  6  is  used. 

Form  6  is  placed  on  a  4  x  6  card  (both 
sides). 

Each  week  of  the  second  semester  it  seems 
advisable  to  give  one  test  from  the  text, 
Sections  19-,  and  one  from  the  tests  fur- 
,nished  by  the  typewriter  companies.  For  the 


Form  6 


.  Student 


Date 


Exercise 


Time 


Gr’s 


Er’s 


Net  S. 


Net  Wds. 


Form  6 


Form  5 

credit  sheet  (Form  7)  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  letters  (Part  III)  or  assignments  (Parts 
IV,  V,  and  VI)  completed,  the  credit  value 
placed  after  each. 

Form  5  (placed  on  a  4  x  6  card)  is  the  form 
used  to  record  the  “practice”  credits  earned. 

^Practice”  Records 

The  practice  copies  of  Parts  III,  IV,  V, 
and  VI  may  be  posted  to  Form  5  each  evening 
or  whenever  convenient  during  the  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  Form  5  is  totaled  and 
the  column  is  ruled  and  dated.  The  total  of 
this  practice  work  is  then  posted  to  the  weekly 
grade  sheet  (Form  7)  under  the  heading  of 
“practice”  points. 

Recording  Tests 

The  textbook  gives  speed  tests  in  Sections 
19-33.  Beginning  with  the  second  semester 
these  tests  are  used  and,  in  addition,  use  is 
made  of  the  tests  sent  to  schools  by  the  type- 


first  six  weeks  of  these  tests  Form  6  is  ade¬ 
quate.  For  the  last  two  six-week  periods  of 
the  year  I  prefer  to  make  use  of  the  Rational 
Error  Analysis  Chart  and  the  Typewriting 
Diagnostic  Chart,  giving  supplementary  cor¬ 
rective  drills. 

Use  of  Error  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Charts 

In  the  use  of  the  Error  Analysis  Chart  and 
the  Diagnostic  Chart  there  is  an  increase  of 
clerical  work  and  two  or  three  of  the  students 
will  be  glad  to  do  this  or  one  of  the  advanced 
class  will  do  so.  The  trouble  wdth  having 
each  student  keep  his  own  chart  is  that  all 
will  not  take  the  necessary  pains  to  be  accu¬ 
rate.  An  error  analysis  chart  which  is  not 
accurate  has  no  value.  When  using  the  Error 
Analysis  Chart  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
Form  6;  take  the  credits  directly  from  the 
chart.  The  credits  are  computed  as  in  Part  II 
for  the  credit  sheet. 

The  Error  Analysis  Charts  and  Diagnostic 
Charts  are  punched  and  placed  on  the  Shannon 
File  Board  and  Arch  in  alphabetical  order. 

(Continued  on  page  265) 


*  NOTB. — li  also  a  (ood  Idea  to  post  not  only  the  credits  earned  in  the  speed  tests,  but  also  the  arerage  net  of  each 
student,  arranged  In  the  order  of  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  Results — Competition. 
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Student 


Weekly  Credit  and  Grade  Sheet 


Week:  Date 


Total 


No.  1  Crd.  I  Crd.  1  Sp'd 


Grading  Period 


Bro't  For'd 


Cr'd  I  Tot.  IGrade 
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This  file  is  conveniently  placed  to  insure  free 
access  by  each  student. 

Form  7,  the  weekly  credit  sheet  (placed  on 
an  X  11  sheet),  is  also  posted  on  the 
Shannon  File. 

Weekly  Grade  Sheets 

After  the  entries  (Perfect  and  Practice)  for 
the  week  have  been  made  on  Form  7,  the 
total  is  taken  and  placed  opposite  each  name. 
Find  the  average  points  earned  and  scale  up 
and  down  from  this  average  for  the  weekly 
grade,  grade  designated  by  letter.' 


Fill  in  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  weekly 
credit  sheet  by  placing  the  total  credits  of 
the  grading  period  up  to  the  close  of  the 
preceding  week  in  the  credit  column,  which 
plus  the  week’s  total  credits,  gives  the  total 
credits  to  date.  Scale  these  by  finding  the 
average.  This  shows  the  grade  to  date  for 
the  grading  period.  At  the  close  of  the  six 
weeks’  period  (or  whatever  the  grading  period 
may  be),  the  grade-to-date  is  the  six  weeks’ 
grade.  Quite  a  satisfactory  method  of  saving 
time  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

For  the  semester,  the  totals  of  the  six  weeks 
are  scaled. 


NOTS. — B;  the  preparation  of  suitable  forms  this  system  may  be  used  for  any  text.  I  make  use  of  it  In  teaching 
“Typewriting  Projects.”  in  case  the  advanced  students  arc  a  little  slow,  it  is  very  effective  to  scale  their  credit  points  for 
the  week  with  the  beginning  class. 


Another  Experiment  in  TranscriptioUj 
at  Des  MoineSj  Iowa 

Clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Business  Education  Notebook,”  Des  Moines  Public  Schools 


N  the  earlier  teaching  of  shorthand  too 
little  attention  was  given  to  transcribing 
skill.  Pupils  were  left  too  largely  to 
their  own  initiative  in  producing  the  transcript. 
Good  teaching  now  implies  directed  practice 
for  establishing  right  habits  in  transcribing. 
This  includes  directed  practice  in  reading 
shorthand  notes  to  get  the  thoughts  expressed, 
rather  than  the  words  only,  directed  practice 
in  typing  from  unarranged  printed  copy,  di¬ 
rected  practice  in  typing  from  shorthand  notes 
(previously  studied  first,  then  at  first  sight), 
directed  practice  in  typing  from  the  pupils’ 
own  shorthand  notes  of  dictated  matter. 

The  new  shorthand  Manual  encourages 
early  transcription  practice.  To  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
training  in  this  the  same  class  units  should  be 
maintained  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
When  this  is  done  the  correlation  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  can  be  maintained  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

Instruction  in  typing  is  given  one  semester 
before  the  study  of  shorthand  is  begun  in 
order  that  transcription  on  the  typewriter 
may  begin  early  in  the  shorthand  course. 

Failure  of  pupils  to  plan  in  advance  the 
courses  which  they  actually  follow  through 
high  school  interferes  seriously  in  correlated 
stenographic  training.  Pupils  who  begin  their 
typing  training  one  semester  too  early  or  one 
semester  too  late  seriously  interfere  with  the 
training  program  and  lower  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  benefiting  from  the  training  offered. 


When  pupils  register  for  Shorthand  I  after 
having  taken  two  semesters  of  typing,  they 
should  be  advised  to  omit  typing  for  the  one 
semester  in  order  to  be  in  Typing  III  while 
taking  Shorthand  II.  This  is  not  an  ideal 
plan  but  is  suggested  as  a  way  of  avoiding  a 
very  bad  situation  such  as  we  have  in  one 
school  where  seventeen  pupils  must  take  their 
transcription  practice  after  school  instead  of 
in  the  regularly  organized  classes.  This 
whole  difficulty  is  avoided  when  pupils  register 
for  Typing  I  in  the  10 A  semester. 

The  second  semester  shorthand  classes  have 
been  carrying  on  an  interesting  experiment  in 
transcription.  Pupils  in  these  classes  have 
been  divided  into  teams  that  have  been  com¬ 
peting  for  honors  in  transcribing  ability.  The 
purpose  of  the  plan  has  been  to  develop  facil¬ 
ity  in  transcription.  A  test  is  now  to  be  given 
to  determine  the  results  of  the  training. 

The  pupils  are  to  be  tested  on  transcribing 
from  pages  22,  59,  and  92  in  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual. 

Pupils  are  to  be  allowed  ten  minutes  for  the 
study  of  the  engraved  notes. 

Teachers  may  give  any  help  desired  during 
this  ten  minutes. 

Ten  minutes  are  to  be  allowed  for  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

All  work  is  to  be  typed  in  double  space. 

Lines  are  to  be  seventy  spaces  long 

Paragraphs  are  to  be  indented  five  spaces. 

Papers  are  to  be  graded  in  accordance  with 
our  usual  rules  for  grading  transcripts. 
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Spend  One  Hour 

with 

Business  Letters 

(Principles,  Functions,  Composition) 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

Junior  College,  Glendale,  California 

And  you  will  find  the  solution  to  your  problem  of  teaching 
business  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Johns  has,  without  question,  produced  the  out¬ 
standing  text  in  the  field  of  Business  English  literature. 

In  a  book  of  347  pages,  ^Ir.  Johns  covers  practically 
every  phase  of  Business  English  and  Correspondence.  He 
has  given  us  a  real  honest-to-goodness  teocthook  that  is 
authoritative  and  in  complete  harmony  with  good  business 
practice.  The  author’s  free,  easy,  vigorous  style  will  intrigue 
and  delight  both  teacher  and  student. 

A  Joy  to  Teach 

The  definite,  clear-cut,  human  interest  assignments 
given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  make  the  hook  so  teachable 
that  even  the  inexperienced  instructor  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  worthwhile,  measurable  results. 

List  Prices 

Text  . $1.40 

Workbook  (entirely  optional) . 36 

Suitable  for  private  commercial  school,  senior  high  school, 
junior  college,  and  first-year  college  classes. 

Order  your  ropy  from  our  neares^t  office  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  the  merits  of  this  unique  book  have  been  overstated. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 

London 


Toronto 


Sydney 
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Those  State  Contests  Again 

A  Strong  ^^Pro-Contest”  Argument^  Continuing  the  Discussion  Begun  in  October 


TO  begin  with,  I  am 
still  heartily  in  favor 
of  state  commercial 
contests.  After  much  ex- 
l)erience  with  these  contests 
I  have  found  that  objections 
to  them  usually  spring  from 
a  misapprehension  of  some 
kind  or,  occasionally,  it  may 
be,  from  poor  sportsmanship. 

Under  the  latter  head  I  include  any  objec¬ 
tion  along  the  lines  of  “Well,  Miss  So-and-So 
has  more  pupils  to  pick  from  than  we  do,” 
or  “Well,  Miss  So-and-So  doesn’t  have  so 
many  pupils  to  handle,  so  she  can  spend  more 
time  on  them.” 

In  the  first  place,  as  in  the  examples  just 
cited,  such  objections  are  usually  self -contra¬ 
dictory.  In  the  second  place,  if  everybody 
had  exactly  the  same  material  on  which  to 
work  and  everything  else  were  identical,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  need  for  a  contest  because 
theoretically  every  contest  would  result  in  a 
tie  score! 

Sportsmanship 

One  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  any  con¬ 
test — from  a  football  game  to  a  spelling  bee — 
should  be  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  sports¬ 
manship.  The  foundation  of  that  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  is  the  willingness  to  take  the 
breaks  of  the  game  as  they  come.  If  for  some 
reason  the  other  fellow  gets  an  especially  good 
break  this  time,  we  grin  and  bear  it  because 
next  time  the  break  may  come  our  way.  Mean¬ 
while  we  plug  along  for  all  we  are  worth  and 
try  to  do  such  good  work  that  it  will  win, 
breaks  or  no  breaks. 

True,  the  mere  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  one 
corner  of  the  contest  room  may  cause  some 
pupil  to  lose  a  few  words  of  the  dictation 
which  the  more  fortunate  pupil  in  a  flyless 
corner  gets.  But  that  is  the  sporting  chance 
we  take  in  any  game  and  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  state  contest  as  such. 

Happily,  though,  these  objections  arising 
from  lack  of  sportsmanship  are  always  in  the 
minority  and,  as  the  contests  acquire  some 
background  of  tradition,  they  are  gradually 
lessening. 

Management 

More  serious  are  the  objections  grounded 
on  the  management  of  the  contests.  These 
objections  are  sometimes  as  fierce  as  they  are 
diverse  and  often  give  the  chairman  of  the 


contest  committee  a  warm 
half-hour  just  before  or 
after  a  contest.  But,  re¬ 
member,  always,  what  we 
now  and  then  lose  sight  of, 
that  they  are  objections 
against  the  management  of 
the  contest  and  not  against 
the  contest  itself  or  the  idea 
of  contests  in  general. 

Before  dealing  with  these  objections  let  us 
stop  a  moment  and  settle  the  purpose  of  the 
commercial  contests — what  do  they  accomplish? 

Contests  Create  Interest 

The  fundamental  primary  underlying  value 
and  purpose  of  the  commercial  contest,  whether 
it  be  state,  district,  local,  inter-class,  or  intra¬ 
class,  is  creating  and  maintaining  interest.  If 
it  did  nothing  else  its  existence  would  be 
thorougbly  justified,  regardless  of  its  faults. 
The  very  ferocity  with  which  its  opponents 
attack  it  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  interest 
that  it  creates.  Blessed  is  any  school  subject 
that  can  arouse  and  maintain  interest  enough 
so  that  those  who  teach  it  will  fight  about  it, 
and  well  may  the  teacher  of  other  subjects 
envy  the  commercial  teacher  the  possession  of 
something  to  fight  over. 

Kaise  Standards 

Having  decided,  then,  that  the  commercial 
contest  fulfills  its  primary  function  of  arous¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  interest,  we  come  to  the 
secondary  function  of  raising  the  standards  of 
teaching.  There  can  be  no  question  that  com¬ 
mercial  contests  have  fulfilled  this  function 
too. 

The  cfuince  to  demonstrate  her  results  has 
been  an  incentive  to  the  skillful,  energetic 
teacher,  and  the  necessity  of  demonstrating 
results  has  been  the  whip  and  spur  to  the 
teacher  who  otherwise  might  be  inclined  to 
take  it  easy.  In  the  same  way,  the  industrious 
pupil  is  impelled  to  work  still  harder  to  match 
the  records  made  by  last  year’s  classes  in  the 
contests,  while  the  lazy  pupil  for  very  shame 
stretches  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  not  to 
be  left  too  far  behind. 

Right  there  we  find  the  answer  to  the  “most- 
used  objection”  to  commercial  contests.  It  is 
said  unceasingly  that  the  contest  causes  the 
teacher  to  concentrate  on  two  or  three  pupils 
and  neglect  the  rest  of  the  class.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  this  were  so,  which  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  admit,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  in  which  some  pupils  are  doing 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Leslie,  C.  S.  R., 
Business  Manager  of  the  Gregg 
Writer,  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  of  state  contests.  Mr. 
Leslie  has  conducted  a  large  num- 
1)er  of  state  contests  and,  since 
his  experiences  have  not  been 
confined  to  one  state,  his  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  are 
especially  significant  and  helpful. 
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superlatively  good  work  will  get  better  work 
out  of  the  remaining  pupils  than  ever  would 
be  drawn  out  in  a  humdrum  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however  (always  admit¬ 
ting  the  possibility  of  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule),  the  teacher  does  not  concentrate  on 
the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many.  Ex¬ 
cluding  any  little  matter  of  professional  pride 
and  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  remaining  pupils, 
there  is  always  the  very  practical  considera¬ 
tion  that  until  some  time  just  before  the 
contest  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  class  are  good  enough  so  the 
teacher  is  unable  to  select  the  final  contestants. 
In  the  beginning  classes  the  entire  class  must 
get  the  benefit  of  the  most  intensive  training 
if  any  of  them  are  to  be  contest  “prospects” 
the  following  year. 

Therefore,  looking  at  the  very  gloomiest 
case,  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  first-year 
pupils  get  the  benefit  of  better  instruction  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  second-year  pupils 
get  the  benefit  of  better  instruction,  while  the 
remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  simply  cannot 
help  being  drawn  along  to  some  extent  in  the 
wake  of  the  leaders. 

Remember,  too,  that  even  before  the  com¬ 
mercial  contest  was  introduced  there  was  still 
no  way  of  preventing  the  top  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  from  being  the  top  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  class. 

Grading  Transcripts 

The  next  “most-used  objection”  is  one 
criticism  or  another  of  the  marking  scale. 
This,  in  most  instances,  is  directed  at  the 
marking  of  shorthand  transcripts,  so  we  shall 
speak  particularly  of  that.  Many  teachers,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  that  we  won’t  go  into 
here,  feel  that  the  transcripts  should  be 
marked  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness  all 
the  way  up  to  requiring  mailable  letters. 

There  are  two  angles  to  this  problem. 
Pragmatically,  under  contest  conditions,  where 
papers  must  be  marked  in  a  very  short  time, 
usually  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distracting 
confusion,  by  a  band  of  correctors  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  their  respective  contestants,  the  grading 
scale  must  be  simple  and  easily  applied.  Other¬ 
wise  errors  of  all  sorts  will  creep  in,  com¬ 
pletely  vitiating  the  results  of  any  checking 
by  an  elaborate  system  which,  although  sup¬ 
posedly  adopted  for  the  sake  of  greater  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  the  contestants,  defeats  its  own 
ends  by  being  conducive  to  inequalities  of 
grading. 

“But,”  says  our  scientific  friend,  with  the 
interests  of  pedagogy  at  heart,  yet  with  a 
wistful  glance  toward  her  own  girl  who  is  a 
wizard  (or  should  I  say  a  “witch”)  at  punctu¬ 
ation,  although  a  little  slow  in  shorthand, 
“don’t  you  know  that  the  business  man  is  not 


interested  so  much  in  sheer  speed  as  in  a 
mailable  letter,  properly  spelled  and  punctu¬ 
ated,  and  that  therefore  the  transcripts  should 
be  corrected  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  premium 
on  spelling  and  punctuation?” 

Yes,  as  a  former  stenographer  and  a  present 
dictator,  to  my  sorrow  do  I  know  the  truth 
of  your  premise,  O  friend  of  science  1  But  as 
a  contest  conductor,  a  teacher,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  I  won’t  mention  now,  I  stoutly 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion. 

A  study  of  contest  records  in  past  years, 
in  addition  to  personal  acquaintance  with  un¬ 
numbered  contestants,  has  convinced  me  that 
the  final  results  of  a  contest  would  seldom  if 
ever  be  altered  by  the  most  elaborate  system 
of  grading  that  could  be  devised,  even  sup¬ 
posing  it  could  be  fairly  applied.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause,  as  a  rule,  the  pupil  who  is  good  enough 
to  be  the  fastest  and  most  accurate  shorthand 
writer  is  ipso  facto  the  best  speller  and 
punctuator.  The  only  place  where  spelling 
and  punctuation  will  make  much  difference  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  line.  The  slow,  inaccurate 
shorthand  writer  is  in  most  cases  the  worst 
offender  in  other  respects.  Why,  then,  burden 
ourselves  with  a  cumbersome  grading  scale 
that  brings  us  to  the  same  result  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  simplest  possible  rule  for 
correction,  the  rule  we  now  use? 

Let  Transcribing  Time  Decide  Tied  Scores 

The  only  use  for  any  additional  method  of 
grading  is  in  breaking  ties.  Personally,  I 
should  say  that  the  tie  should  be  decided  by 
the  transcribing  time.  The  fastest  and  most 
accurate  transcriber  is  the  best  stenographer 
even  though  he  may  have  put  a  comma  instead 
of  a  semicolon — he  probably  errs  in  good 
company  1  As  for  spelling — unless  the  con¬ 
testant  is  allowed  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  it 
is  not  fair  to  count  spelling  errors.  For 
many  reasons  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
allow  the  use  of  a  dictionary  in  the  tran¬ 
scribing  room.  Therefore,  spelling  errors 
should  not  be  charged  against  the  pupil  who, 
in  the  office,  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  the  spelling  of  doubtful  words.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  poor  speller  who  knows 
when  to  use  a  dictionary  will  turn  out  better 
work  in  the  office  than  the  good  speller  who 
will  make  a  brilliant  guess  when  he  is  un¬ 
certain. 

The  transcribing  time  will  almost  certainly 
break  a  tie.  In  the  rare  case  in  which  it  does 
not,  then  spelling  may  be  considered. 

Let  us  experiment  as  much  as  we  wish — 
modifying,  testing,  elaborating — ^but  always 
clinging  to  the  idea  of  a  contest  so  arranged 
that  the  pupils  feel  themselves  competing 
against  each  other,  because  competition  is  the 
life  of  teaching  as  much  as  it  is  the  life  of 
trade.  — L.  A.  L. 
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Twenty -Fourth  Week 

First  Day 


Unit 

IM — To  present  and  drill  upon  words 
containing  the  initial  syllables  til,  al, 
and  sub,  and  the  final  syllable  -less. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  Par.  186, 
groups  1  through  6. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Unit  23  and  introductory  brief  forms, 
such  as,  also,  almost,  subject,  and  nevertheless. 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

We  admire  your  advocating  our  new  subject  and 
also  your  staunch  support  of  our20  every  advance  in 
the  business  world.  Nevertheless  we  must  admit  that 
we  should  like  to  know  just  what  your  aim  is<0  in  our 
direction. 

Are  you  desirous  of  buying  a  share  in  our  business 
or  merely  adopting  some  of  our®0  methods? 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours,  (76) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Based 
on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  23. 

ulster  He  bought  an  ulster  for  the  winter. 

ultimatum  Your  advocate  issued  this  ultimatum 

this  morning. 

alternate  I  shall  attend  the  meeting  as  your 

alternate. 

submit  The  judge  demanded  that  we  submit 

our  alternate  brief  today. 

substance  The  substance  of  this  ultimatum  was 
not  clear. 

subside  We  decided  to  wait  until  their  anger 

will  subside. 

subway  May  I  remind  you  that  the  new  subway 

extends  to  that  point. 

suburb  This  subway  extends  to  the  new 

suburb  outside  this  city. 

subeditor  The  subeditor  submitted  his  proof 

yesterday. 

subhead  The  subeditor  used  this  subheading 

very  clearly. 

thoughtless  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
be  so  thoughtless. 

needless  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  never 

requested  this  subheading. 


23 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Column  One  Column  Two 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Par.  186,  groups  1-6, 

Units  18-9,  three  times, 

once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  Par.  186,  groups  7-10, 

22-16,  once.  five  times. 

3 —  -Words,  Pars.  Par.  183. 

178,  179,  180, 

181,  182,  three 
times. 

4 —  Sentences  and  Pars.  184,  183,  seven 

letters  in  class.  times. 

5—  Par.  188,  twice. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  22. 

This  subway  extends  west  to  the  last  suburb  of  the 
city. 

The  almanac  contained  an  exact  copy  of  the  alternate 
ultimatum. 

I  submit  this  alternative  plan  as  the  best  way  to  care 
for  the  homeless. 

The  subhead  was  read  by  everyone  going  east  on  the 
subway. 

There  was  a  full  table  of  contents  in  the  beginning  of 
the  almanac. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and  re¬ 
view  words  of  Unit  21. 

Dear  Mr.  Ulster: 

Have  you  forgotten  that  several  weeks  ago  you 
promised  to  submit  an  alternative-^  rate  for  building 
the  subway  to  the  Erie  suburb J  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  we  cannot  hold  bids  open<0  much  longer. 
We  expected  you  to  furnish  us  with  your  best  price 
long  before  this. 

We  should  appreciate  your®0  communicating  with 
us  at  your  earliest  convenience  since  the  date  for  all 
bids  closes  a  week  from  today.80 

Yours  truly,  (82) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— U) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  108, 
sentences  1-10.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word  and 

Sentence  Drills,”  page  145,  sentences  6-10. 
(3)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  pages 
63-64,  Pars.  190,  192. 
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Second  Day 

Unit  24 

AIM — (1)  To  review  Unit  23  through  the 
reading  plate.  (2)  To  introduce  and  drill 
upon  phrases  in  which  to  or  or  is  omitted. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  Par.  186. 

READING  PLATE— Par.  188  should  be 
read  from  the  students’  homework  papers  and 
dictated  and  read  back  several  times. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— on  review 
words  of  Unit  23  and  introductory  phrase.s 
such  as  I  hope  to  hear,  day  or  tioo  ago,  and 
week  or  two  ago. 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

A  week  or  two  ago  you  agreed  to  make  a  careful 
and  effective  expianationZO  of  the  causes  for  the  delay 
in  building  the  subway.  We  had  expected  that  your 
analysis  of  the  case^  would  surely  have  l)een  in  our 
hands  a  day  or  two  ago. 

It  is  not  advisable  from  our  point  of  view  to  wait'^** 
any  longer.  We  shall  give  you  until  tomorrow  at 
noon  to  submit  your  report.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you  by*’®  then. 

Sincerely  yours,  (84) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 
on  new  phrases  and  review  words  and  brief 
form  derivatives  of  Unit  23. 

ought  to  be  This  acknowledgment  ought 

to  be  acceptable  to  your 
advocate. 

in  order  to  see  It  is  advisable  to  write  him 

in  order  to  see  him  about 
the  appointment. 

ought  to  hai'e  The  diamond  manufacturer 

ought  to  have  this  type  of 
agreement. 

ought  to  receive  From  this  Ixxiklet  you  ought 

to  receive  many  answers. 

in  reply  to  your  In  reply  to  your  explanation 

we  would  say  that  it  is  not 
acceptable. 

that  is  to  say  Order  two  dozen,  that  is  to 

say  24,  pieces. 

in  order  to  prepare  We  need  your  admission  in 
order  to  prepare  our  case. 
/  should  like  to  have  I  should  like  to  have  these 
changes  made  occasionally. 
day  or  two  A  day  or  two  will  be  all  the 

time  the  publisher  needs. 

more  or  less  A  week,  more  or  less,  will  riot 

matter  much. 

little  or  no  I  intend  to  give  this  boy  little 

or  no  command. 

sooner  or  later  Sooner  or  later  you  will  surely 

want  advice. 

in  a  week  or  two  This  must  be  ready  in  a  week 

or  two. 

in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  like  to  have  the  alter¬ 

native  in  a  day  or  two. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Column  One  Column  Two 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Par.  186,  once. 

Units  18-9, 
once. 

2 — Words,  Units  Par.  186,  once. 

23-1,  once. 


3 —  Phrases,  Pars.  189,  24  phrases  which  omit 
either  to  or  or,  to  be  written  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
presented  phrases  and  review  words  of 
Unit  20. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
farmer  will  barter  the  barn  for  the  burner. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  prepare 
a  varnish  of  merit. 

.Sooner  or  later  I  ought  to  receh'e  your  statement, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  or  not  he  is  worthy  of  this 
honor. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  should  like  to  have  you  know 
that  your  services  will  l)e  required  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  call  in  order  to  see  your 
new  samples  of  leather. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  phrases  and 
review  words  of  Unit  19. 

Dear  Mr.  Cotton: 

I  should  like  to  have  you  call  in  a  day  or  two  to  go 
over  the  sudden  danger  of  flooding^®  the  market. 
Little  or  no  time  must  lie  wasted  in  order  that  this 
situation  may  be  projierly  taken4®  care  of. 

All  plans  ought  to  be  arranged  l)eforehand. 

If  we  overlook  this  item,  sooner  or  later  our  prices'®' 
will  lje  forced  lower.  When  may  1  see  you? 

Yours  truly,  (70) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— (\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  pages  113, 
114,  sentences  1,  5,  13,  14,  and  16.  (2)  Wil¬ 
son’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  page  66,  Pars 
199,  200.  (3)  Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence 
Drills,”  page  147,  sentences  1,  3,  8,  and  10. 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  upon  phrases  in 
which  of  the  or  to  the  is  omitted. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  derivatives  of  Par.  186. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
phrases  of  Unit  24  in  which  unimportant 
words  may  be  omitted  where  the  sense  re¬ 
quires  restoration  in  transcribing. 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

We  should  like  to  know  in  a  day  or  two  whether 
you  want  those  green  leather  books.  You  ought  to-" 
have  your  order  in  in  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  receive 
your  supply  for  the  holidays. 

I  am  glad  to*0  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  become 
a  big  holiday  item.  I  know  you  will  need  a  numlier 
of  them. 

Yours®®  truly,  (61) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Bzstd 

on  new  phrases  and  review  phrases  of  Unit  24. 

one  of  our  I  am  glad  to  .see  that  one  of  our 

men  made  this  sale. 

some  of  them  He  said  that  some  of  them 

ought  to  lie  delivered  today. 
some  of  those  Some  of  those  books  are  neces¬ 

sary  in  order  to  prepare  your 
studies  well. 

question  of  time  His  success  is  but  a  question  of 
time. 
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out  of  the  question  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  me 
to  get  this  in  a  week  or  two. 
one  of  the  most  One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 

tions  will  be  settled  in  a  day 
or  two. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  fail. 

one  of  the  best  You  ought  to  have  this  since  it 

is  one  of  the  best. 

on  account  of  the  I  should  like  to  have  you  check 
way  this  on  account  of  the  way 

in  which  it  was  handled. 

in  reference  to  the  I  should  like  to  see  you  t»  ref- 
matter  erence  to  the  matter  about 

which  we  spoke. 

in  regard  to  the  I  will  not  say  anything  in  re¬ 
matter  gard  to  the  matter  of  your 

new  patient. 

up  to  the  time  He  worked  up  to  the  time  of 

the  fall  in  the  market. 

.ASSIGNMENT— 

Column  One  Column  Two 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Par.  186,  once. 

Units  18-9, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  New  phrases,  seven 

23-1,  once.  times. 

3 —  Par.  189,  review  phrases,  three  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
new  phrases  and  review  words  of  Unit  18. 

It  is  just  a  question  of  time  before  one  of  our  men 
will  sell  some  of  those  revised  records. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  going  out  of  town  for 
that  occasion  will  l>e  out  of  the  question. 

Will  you  handle  the  matter  up  to  the  time  when  I 
can  see  you  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
to  be  considered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  line  of  goods  will  Insure 
more  business. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  phrases  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  17. 

(lentlemen: 

This  carpenter  can  make  you  one  of  the  best  divi¬ 
sion  bridges  in  the  country.  Since  it  is  just  a20  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  you  will  be  required  by  law  to  in¬ 
stall  one  of  these  devices,  we  feel  that  you  should^o 
endeavor  to  build  it  now  when  rates  are  low.  We 
urge  you  not  only  on  account  of  the  low  rates  but 
also  on  account®®  of  the  way  the  job  will  tie  done. 

Let  us  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  at 
your  convenience.®® 

Sincerely  yours,  (82) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {1) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  pages  113- 
114,  sentences  2,  4,  5,  7,  and  8.  (2)  Markett’s 
“Word  and  Sentence  Drills,”  page  147,  sen¬ 
tences  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  (3)  Wilson’s  “Pro¬ 

gressive  Dictation,”  page  65,  Pars.  196  and 
197. 

Fourth  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  upon  phrases  in 
which  the  or  or  has  been  omitted. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief- 
forms  derivatives  of  Par.  186. 


PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
phrases  of  Unit  24  in  which  unimportant 
words  may  be  omitted  where  the  sense  re¬ 
quires  their  restoration  in  transcribing. 

Dear  Mr.  West: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
depression  you  were  one  of  our  mosts®  successful 
business  men.  Since  it  is  just  a  question  of  time 
when  conditions  will  return  to  normal,  we  feel  that 
you4®  should  be  aided  to  keep  things  going.  We  are 
anxious  to  help  you  in  every  way  possible.  The  only 
way®®  we  know  how  is  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
the  payment  of  your  merchandise. 

We  trust  this  will  aid  you. 

Sincerely®®  yours,  (81) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Bzsed 

on  review  phrases  of  Unit  24  and  new  phrases. 

in  the  world  There  ought  to  be  some  of  those 

machines  in  the  world. 

for  the  time  being  I  should  like  to  have  this  done 
this  way  for  the  time  being, 
by  the  way  By  the  way,  you  will  need  this  in 

order  to  prepare  for  your  sale. 
on  the  market  I  ought  to  receive  your  report  on 

the  market  in  a  day  or  two. 

on  the  subject  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 

on  the  subject. 

on  the  question  One  of  our  salesmen  made  some 
pointed  remarks  on  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

in  the  matter  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  agree 

with  me  m  the  matter. 

in  the  market  He  is  selling  stocks,  for  the  time 

being,  in  the  market. 

here  and  there  We  made  some  good  contacts  here 

and  there  on  the  trip. 

more  and  more  More  and  ntpre  people  are  buying 
now  in  order  to  get  goods  at 
low  prices. 

in  such  a  manner  I  should  like  to  know  why  things 
are  done  in  such  a  manner, 
hand  in  hand  Satisfaction  goes  hand  in  hand 

with  more  business. 

son-in-law  His  son-in-law  will  speak  on  the 

subject. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Column  One  Column  Two 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Par.  186,  once. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  -Review  words. 

Units  23-1,  once. 

3 —  Par.  189,  re-  Par.  189,  new  phrases, 

. .  ...  view  phrases,  seven  times. 

three  times. 

4 —  Sentences  and  letters  in  class,  twice. 

5 —  Par.  190,  twice. 

Announce  Test  on  Chapter  VIII,  Units  22,  23,  24, 
tomorrow. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
new  phrases  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  16. 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  West’s  son-in-law 
is  doing  more  and  more  business  in  the  markets 
On  Tuesday,  March  8,  Mr.  Field  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  “Tax  Exemptions,”  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  more  individuals  to  the  cause. 

The  entire  copy  has  been  allowed  to  stand  pending 
your  suggestion  on  the  question. 

You  will  oblige  this  industry  by  spreading  your 
opinion  on  the  matter  here  and  there  as  you  go. 

I  suggest  that  you  look  into  the  matter  of  your  stocks 
which  are  still  on  the  market. 
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(2)  Letter,  Based  on  new  phrases  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  15. 

Dear  Judge  Brown: 

I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  question 
of  our  using  the  town  pump  for  a  certain  time.^0 
While  we  are  om  the  subject  I  may  say  that  your 
opinion  in  the  matter  will  be  considered  final,  since 
more*0  and  more  we  are  seeing  you  as  a  reliable  and 
sensible  man  who  will  handle  those  questions  in  such 
a^  manner  that  all  will  be  satisfied. 

For  the  time  being  we  shall  do  nothing  on  the 
question.  We  hope  that  we  maySO  hear  from  you 
soon. 

Yours  very  truly,  (86) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  115, 
Pars.  22-25.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dic¬ 
tation,”  page  66,  Pars.  198,  201.  (3)  Markett’s 
“Word  and  Sentence  Drills,”  page  148,  letter. 

Fifth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  the  knowledge  of  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII.  (2)  To  furnish  additional  dictation. 
(3)  To  develop  transcription  ability. 

REVIEW — Have  Par.  190  read  and  dic¬ 
tated  several  times. 

TEST  MATERIAL — Either  use  Rollin- 
son’s  “Diagnostic  Testing,”  Chapter  VIII;  or 
(1)  Dictate  40  words  from  Units  22,  23,  and 
24.  (2)  Dictate  at  30  words  a  minute  Par.  16, 
page  118,  from  Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Be¬ 
ginners.” 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1;  Par.  186,  once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  24-1,  once. 

3 —  Pars.  177,  188,  190,  Manual,  once. 

4 —  Par.  191,  Manual;  Par.  141,  Speed  Studies, 
once. 

5 —  Par.  140,  Speed  Studies,  articles  24,  2S,  26, 
once. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Par.  191,  Manual.  (2)  Par.  141,  Speed 
Studies.  (3)  Have  read  and  dictate  Par.  140, 
articles  24-33,  Speed  Studies. 

Twenty-Fifth  Week 

First  Day 

Unit  2S 

AIM — To  teach  the  application  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviating  Principle  to  short  words. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  written  incor¬ 
rectly  in  Friday’s  test. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — This  preview  let¬ 
ter  contains  the  following  words  which  relate 
to  today’s  presentation,  receipt,  find,  out,  use, 
and  Point.  Drill  on  these  words  for  a  few 


moments.  Then  dictate  the  following:  told, 
deal,  real,  light,  how,  appoint,  thousand,  side, 
kind,  inquire,  require,  entire,  and  receive.  Note 
that  the  italicized  words,  just  as  the  words  in 
today’s  presentation  sentences,  stop  with  a 
diphthong  or  a  strongly-accented  vowel. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  not  yet  acknowledged  receipt  of  our  plans 
for  your  new  home.  We  should  like  to  find  out 
whether  or  not20  you  want  to  use  these  plans  as  they 
are;  and  if  not,  we  should  like  you  to  point  out  the 
parts  you  want  changed. 

One  of  our  agents^o  will  call  on  you  in  a  day  or 
two  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours,  (56) 

PRESENT.4TION  SENTENCES— 

arrive  Our  agent  will  arrive  in  your  city  in  a  day 
or  two. 

engage  For  the  time  being  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
engage  any  more  men. 

doubt  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  will 
have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
poor  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  goods  is  of  a 

very  poor  quality. 

excuse  I  should  like  to  know  what  excuse  you 
have  for  not  handing  in  your  homework. 
proceed  I  shall  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  work  in 
a  day  or  two. 

repeat  Will  you  please  repeat  what  you  have  to 
say  on  the  subject? 

freight  I  should  like  to  have  all  future  orders 
shipped  by  freight. 

private  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  I,  too, 
will  have  a  door  marked  "private." 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1,  once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  24,  23,  22,  21,  once. 

3 —  Words  Par.  193,  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  phrases  of  Unit  24. 

I  shall  arrive  earlier  in  order  to  engage  a  room. 

Your  order  will  be  sent  by  freight  in  a  day  or  two. 

A  poor  excuse  is  better  than  no  excuse. 

Proceedings  will  be  started  against  you  in  a  week  or 
two. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  repeat  the  question. 

(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
phrases  of  Unit  24. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  discharge 
Mr.  White  and  engage  a  more  reliableZO  man. 

Mr.  White  has  arrived  late  every  morning  for  a 
week.  When  questioned,  he  has  nothing  to  say  on<** 
the  subject  or  offers  some  poor  excuse. 

I  would  not  feel  as  strongly  in  regard  to  the  matter 
if  the  offense®**  were  not  repeated  quite  so  often. 
Please  let  me  know  your  opinion  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly  yours,  (79) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL-Bis- 
bee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  Unit  25. 
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Second  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  application  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviating  Principle  to  longhand  abbreviations, 
where  they  furnish  distinctive  outlines. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Par.  193  as¬ 
signed  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— This  letter  contains 
the  following  words  that  relate  to  today’s 
presentation:  Mr.,  Dr.,  and  January. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

On  January  IS,  exactly  three  months  ago,  you  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  Dr.2o  Mann  for  your  daughter, 
Mary,  whose  health  was  very  poor  at  the  time.  He 
has  been  calling  at  your  home  once  a  day  since.^0 

As  yet  you  have  made  no  payment  for  services 
rendered.  If  there  is  any  excuse  for  this,  will  you 
kindly  let®0  us  know? 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Re¬ 
view  yesterday’s  presentation  before  going  on 
with  the  new  presentation.  Ask  for  longhand 
abbreviations  of  these  new  words  and  have 
pupils  give  the  shorthand  equivalent. 

amount  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of 

money  due  you. 

balance  The  balance  of  your  order  will 

arrive  in  a  day  or  two. 

discount  The  amount  of  the  discount  is  not 

sufficient. 

magazine  I  consider  this  magazine  a  very 

poor  one. 

memorandum  What  excuse  have  you  for  not 
making  a  memorandum  of  the 
call? 

post  office  I  arrived  at  the  Post  Office  too  late 

to  send  the  package. 

railroad  The  railroad  men  are  striking. 

free  on  board  Your  goods  will  be  shipped  /.  o.  b. 
Troy. 

paid  You  have  not  yet  paid  the  full 

amount  due  us. 

street  We  have  decided  to  move  to  Crown 

Street. 


ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
24,  22,  21,  20. 
once. 

3 —  Words  Par.  193,  three  times; 

4 —  Sentences  in  195,  seven  times, 
class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  23. 

This  memorandum  will  serve  as  a  reminder. 

I  intend  to  discount  all  my  bills  in  the  future. 

We  contend  that  the  amount  of  the  balance  is  incor¬ 
rectly  stated. 

The  advertisements  in  this  magazine  are  very  effective. 
We  advise  your  applying  for  a  money  order  at  the 
post  office. 


(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
words  of  Unit  23. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  $7.50  still  unpaid  on^O  your  account.  This  covers 
the  cost  of  one  magazine  for  two  years.  Although  the 
amount  is  small,  surely  you  must  see^o  the  necessity 
of  paying  it  more  promptly. 

If  your  post  office  address  has  been  changed,  will 
you  kindly  write  us<50  to  that  effect? 

Very  truly  yours,  (66) 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  application  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviating  Principle  to  long  words. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Par.  195  as¬ 
signed  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — ^This  letter  contains 
the  following  words  which  relate  to  today’s 
presentation,  matter,  communicate,  personal, 
and  possible.  Drill  on  these  words  and  dic¬ 
tate  general,  several,  and  probable.  Note  that 
brief  forms  are  abbreviated  words. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  should  like  to  have  you  call  at  my  office  with 
reference  to  a  matter  which  has  been  causing  both 
of20  us  considerable  difficulty — namely,  the  amount  of 
the  balance  due  me. 

If  you  cannot  call  personally will  you  please 
communicate  with  me  as  soon  as  possible? 

Very  truly  yours,  (56) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— ^riit 
through  the  accented  syllable  in  the  following 
words : 

authentic  He  protested  that  the  statement  was 
not  authentic. 

certificate  I  insist  that  the  certificate  was  not 
genuine. 

capable  We  want  a  milliner  who  is  capable  of 

making  all  necessary  adjustments. 
convenient  The  store  is  conveniently  located. 
custom  .  It  is  our  custom  to  secure  10  per  cent 
discount  for  cash. 

deposit  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  incor¬ 

rectly  stated. 

duplicate  I  have  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  deposit 
slip. 

illustration  This  magazine  is  noted  for  its  illus¬ 
trations. 

establish  The  post  office  has  not  been  estab¬ 

lished  here  long. 

financial  According  to  the  financial  sheet,  that 

balance  is  wrong. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
24,  21,  19,  18, 
once. 

3 —  Words  Pars.  193-195,  three 

4 —  Letters  and  times;  Par.  196, 

sentences  in  seven  times, 

class,  twice. 

5 —  Par  197,  page  112,  read  and  write  shorthand 
outlines  twice. 
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SUMMARY— i\)  Sentences. 

The  financial  sheet  does  not  show  the  cost  of  goods 
sold. 

No  duplicate  copy  of  that  paper  exists  anywhere. 

If  it  is  coM'cnicnt  for  you,  will  you  please  deposit 
this  money  today  ? 

It  is  our  custom  to  make  financial  statements  monthly. 
We  want  a  man  capable  of  making  adjustments 
properly. 

(2)  Letter. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  we  are  forwarding 
you  a  duplicate  copy  of  your  financial^ts  certificate 
which  you  say  was  lost  a  week  ago. 

As  is  our  custom,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  for  this 
service.^O 

If  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  do  so,  will  you  let 
mo  know  what  progress  you  have  made  since  gradua¬ 
tion;  whether®**  or  not  you  are  established  in  your 
present  position? 

V’ery  truly  yours,  (74) 


Fourth  Day 

Unit  26 

AIM — To  teach  the  application  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviating  Principle  to  long  words. 

REVIEW — Read  plate  on  page  112  as¬ 
signed  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Contains  the  words 
answer  and  purchase,  which  relate  to  today’s 
presentation,  and  in  addition  contains  other 
abbreviated  words  for  comparison. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  24,  we  are  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  we  cannot  allow20  you  any  dis¬ 
count  on  your  last  purchase.  It  is  our  custom  to 
offer  a  discount  only  when  the  goods  are  paid*0  for 
when  purchased. 

If  it  is  convenient,  will  you  kindly  send  us  a  check 
now  for  the  amount  deducted. 

Very®®  truly  yours,  (62) 


ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1,  once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
25,  24,  23,  22, 
once. 

3 —  Words  Par.  198,  page  113, 

4 —  Sentences  in  seven  times, 
class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  work  you  have 
accomplished. 

We  should  appreciate  an  immediate  settlement  of  your 
account. 

What  is  your  attitude  towmrd  high  school  associations t 
Please  specify  the  kind  of  material  you  want  used. 
Please  ask  the  operator  to  cancel  the  call. 

(2)  Letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Krane; 

The  Parent-Teachers’’  Association  thanks  you  for 
your  help  during  the  past  year.  Your  pleasant^®  atti¬ 
tude  when  you  were  called  upon  to  make  frequent 
contributions  is  indeed  appreciated. 

You  will  Ije  pleased*®  to  know  that  the  local  needy 
cases  have  l)een  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Cordially  yours,  (56) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bh- 
bce’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  first  ten  sen¬ 
tences,  page  125.,  . 

SOTE. — To  provide  for  continuous  review  the  preview 
letter  contains  review  words  of  Unit  25;  the  presentation 
sentences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  25;  and  the  summary 
letter  and  sentences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  25. 

•  Fifth  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  application  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviating  Principle  to  long  words. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Par.  198  as¬ 
signed  for  today.i 


PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Write 
through  the  consonant  following  the  accented 
syllable  in  these  new  words;  writing  through 
the  accented  syllable  does  not  give  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinctive  form.  For  that  reason  we 
write  the  following  consonant  as  well. 


accomplish 

appreciate 

association 

attitude 

benefit 

cancel 

corporation 

frequent 

local 

specify 


VVe  accomplished  more  work  than  was 
originally  planned. 

We  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  send¬ 
ing  us  the  illustrations. 

The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  ac¬ 
complishes  many  worthwhile  things. 

Pupils  should  develop  a  pleasant  atti¬ 
tude  towards  their  work. 

Much  benefit  is  derived  in  belonging  to 
the  Parent-Teachers’  Association. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  cancel  orders. 

Does  the  corporation  have  a  duplicate 
copy  of  its  charter? 

The  association  conducts  frequent 
meetings. 

It  is  a  good  policy  to  purchase  from 
your  local  dealers. 

You  did  not  specify  what  kind  of 
material  you  wanted. 


PREVIEW  LETTER— Contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  on  which  today’s  presentation 
is  based :  numerous,  association,  indicate, 
journal,  frequently,  enthusiasm,  attitude,  ap¬ 
preciate,  essential,  accomplish.  Drill  for  a 
few  moments  on  these  words  after  writing 
the  letter. 

Gentlemen: 

On  numerous  occasions  our  association  has  written 
you,  requesting  that  you  indicate-^  in  your  journal 
the  need  for  a  city  hospital.  You  responded  quite 
frequently  but  with  very  little*®  enthusiasm. 

We  cannot  understand  your  attitude.  Surely  you 
appreciate  how  essential  this  matter®®  is. 

We  are  depending  on  you  to  help  us  accomplish 
our  goal. 

Cordially  yours,  (74) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 

permanent  A  certificate  from  a  state  college  gives 
you  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 
prominent  A  prominent  citizen  can  accomplish 
much  good  in  his  neighborhood. 
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practice 

Practice  without  thought  will  benefit  no 
one. 

render 

His  rendering  of  the  piece  indicated 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian. 

separate 

It  is  essential  to  separate  words  cor¬ 
rectly. 

similar 

Numerous  high  school  associations  are 
similar  in  aims. 

social 

The  high  school  prom  was  a  splendid 
social  success. 

title 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  the  title 
of  the  book  you  are  reading. 

total 

The  total  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unemployed. 

territory 

Will  you  please  specify  when  your 
agent  will  be  in  this  territory  f 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms, 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
25,  23,  22,  21, 
once. 

3 —  Words  Par.  198,  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  24. 

Our  agent  will  l>e  in  your  territory  in  a  week  or  two. 
Kindly  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  the  total 
amount  due  us. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  title  is  now  “Dr.”  Lennox. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  business  associates  should 
not  mix  socially. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  l)efore  you  will  be  able 
to  practice  on  the  football  team  again. 

(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
words  of  Unit  24. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter, 
that  Mr.  Works  will  not  be  in  your  territory-O  for 
a  week  or  two.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  practice 
with  him  to  cover  your  territory  the*o  first  and  third 
weeks  of  each  month. 

With  reference  to  your  question  concerning  Mr. 
Keeler,  who  used  to  represent®**  us  in  your  territory, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Keeler  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of*®  sales  manager — which  position  of 
sales  manager  we  hope  he  will  keep  permanently. 

Very  truly  yours,  (99) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bh- 
hee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners  ”  page  124,  let¬ 
ters  22,  23,  and  24. 

T tventy-Sixth  Week 

First  Day 

Unit  26 

AIM — To  teach  the  omission  of  the  vowel 
before  “shun”  in  the  terminations  tition,  tation, 
dilion,  dation,  nition,  nation,  mission,  and 
motion.  . 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Par.  198  as¬ 
signed  for  today. 


PREVIEW  LETTER— This  letter  con¬ 
tains  the  following  words  that  relate  to  today’s 
presentation :  admission  and  explanation. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  an  explanation  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  schools,  we20 
are  glad  to  say  that  your  letter  clearly  indicates  that 
you  more  than  meet  the  requirements. 

We  hope  that  you  will*®  continue  with  your  splendid 
record  of  accomplishments  when  you  are  enrolled  at 
our  school. 

Very  truly  yours,  (59) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Noit 
that  in  the  following  words  the  circle  vowels 
are  omitted  in  the  terminations. 

competition  Competition  in  this  territory  is  very 
keen. 

petition  The  petition  was  signed  by  prominent 

citizens. 

condition  The  condition  of  our  local  schools 
should  be  improved. 

commission  You  can  earn  a  large  commission  in 
the  territory  to  which  you  are  as¬ 
signed. 

information  We  shall  appreciate  any  information 
you  may  give  us. 

permission  Have  you  your  mother’s  permission  to 
practice  on  the  football  team? 
definition  Your  definition  is  essentially  correct. 

quotation  You  will  have  to  learn  the  quotations 

indicated  on  this  question  paper. 
recognition  Whether  or  not  you  pass  this  examina¬ 
tion,  depends  on  your  recognition  of 
the  quotations. 

destination  You  neglected  to  specify  your  destina¬ 
tion. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words  Par.  198,  three  times; 

3 —  Letters  in  199,  seven  times, 

class,  three 

times. 

4 —  Sentences  in 
class,  three 
times. 

5 —  Plate,  page  Write  outlines  twice. 

115,  to  be  read. 


SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  23. 

I  advocate  that  you  move  to  a  place  where  competition 
is  not  so  keen. 

This  is  to  remind  you  that  you  promised  to  sig;n  the 
petition. 

I  admire  a  person  who  can  work  under  trying 
conditions. 

Have  I  your  permission  to  submit  this  information  T 
I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  the  quotations. 

(2)  Letter.  Contains  review  words  of 
Unit  23. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  you  cannot  earn  a  suffi¬ 
cient  salary  on  a  commission  basis  in2®  the  territory 
in  which  you  are  our  representative.  1  admit  the 
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competition  is  unusually^O  strong  there.  For  that 
reason  I  give  you  permission  to  canvass  outside  of  the 
territory  to  which  you  arc*0  assigned. 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bh- 
bee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  Letters  15,  16, 
17,  and  18,  page  127. 

Second  Day 

Unit  27 

AIM — To  teach  compound  words  obtained 
by  joining  brief  forms. 

REVIEW — Read  Reading  and  Dictation 
Practice,  page  113  of  the  Manual,  assigned  for 
today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— Thxs  letter  contains 
the  following  brief  forms  which  relate  to 
today’s  presentation :  with,  who,  some,  be,  how, 
ZL'here,  and  any. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  looking  for  a  young  lady  with  some  experience 
as  a  bookkeeper-secretary;  one  wko^O  takes  pride  in 
not  being  absent;  who  knows  how  and  where  to  make 
entries  in  the  journal;  who  will  be  able  to*®  furnish 
me  with  fairly  accurate  information  when  I  call  for  it. 

Do  you  know  of  any  such  individual  If  you  do, 
will  you  kindly  send  her  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours,  (72) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— In  the 
following  sentences  compound  words  are 
formed  by  joining  brief  forms.  Note  that  the 
forms  are  modified  somewhat  in  compounding 
them. 

anywhere  This  is  not  like  the  ordinary  product 
you  might  find  anywhere  else. 
anyhow  I  find,  anyhvtv,  that  your  attitude  is 

essentially  the  same. 

herewith  You  will  find  enclosed  herewith  the 
amount  of  your  commission. 
however  On  similar  occasions,  however  tired 

you  were,  you  have  shown  some 
enthusiasm. 

sometime  It  is  essential  that  you  reach  your 

destination  sometime  before  Monday. 
somewhere  There  is  a  copy  of  the  quotation  some¬ 
where  in  this  office. 

everyone  Everyone  in  the  association  attended 
the  banquet. 

NOTE. — The  rollowing  are  Irregular  compounds. 
Thanksgiving  I  expect  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
work  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
otherwise  Unless  otherwise  requested,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  my  destination  at  once. 
meanwhile  Meanwhile  I  would  appreciate  some 
information. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

New  Review 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1,  once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  26,  25,  24,  and  23,  once. 

3 —  Words  Pars.  201-203,  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  26. 


I  don’t  believe  you  can  get  this  information  anywhere. 
Please  indicate  somewhere  on  the  blank  what  salary 
you  expect. 

The  corporation  charter  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Everyone  is  expected  to  be  absolutely  quiet. 

Sometime  he  will  gain  recognition  for  his  good  work. 

(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
words  of  Unit  26. 

Dear  Mr.  Zinman: 

This  letter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  real  "thanksgiving." 
Miss  Baines  certainly  possesses  the20  combination 
of  traits  I  meant  when  I  wrote  you  previously.  At 
that  time  I  hoped  that  sometime  and  somewhere  I*® 
would  find  an  efficient  secretary.  However,  I  did  not 
expect  it  would  Ije  so  soon.  Everyone  in®®  the  office 
likes  and  respects  the  new  secretary.  She  is  efficiency 
plus. 

Cordially  yours,  (77) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— B\%- 
bee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  128. 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  method  of  expressing 
dollars,  hundred,  thousand,  million,  billion, 
pounds,  gallons,  barrels,  bushels,  feet,  francs, 
cwt.,  and  o’clock. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Pars.  201  and 
203  assigned  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — This  letter  contains 
the  following  words  which  relate  to  today’s 
presentation:  dollars  and  cents. 

Gentlemen: 

We  wrote  you  sometime  ago  requesting  an  estimate 
in  exact  dollars  and  cents  for  the  wrecking^®  job  at 
the  corner  of  Elm  and  Mott  Streets.  As  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  our  letter  stated  we  desired 
an*®  immediate  reply,  we  have  not  heard  from  you. 

If  you  are  not  equipped  to  do  the  job,  we  are  sure 
that  there  is®®  someone  somewhere  who  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours,  (74) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— {\) 
Figures.  Dollars  is  expressed  by  d,  hundred 
by  n  placed  under  the  numeral,  thousand  by 
th,  million  by  m  placed  on  the  line  close  to  the 
numeral  (to  distinguish  it  from  hundred, 
which  is  placed  beneath  the  numeral). 

$5  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot  get  this  hat 

for  $5  anywhere  else. 

500  We  were  told  beforehand  that  we  had  to 

write  an  essay  of  500  words. 

$500  The  cost  of  the  repairs  would  be  $500 

everywhere. 

5,000  There  were  at  least  5,000  people  besides 

the  reg^ular  members  present. 

6,000,000  The  population  of  New  York  City  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  6,000,000. 

(2)  Measures.  Pound  is  expressed  by  p, 
gallon  by  g,  barrel  by  br,  bushel  by  b-sh,  feet 
by  /,  o’clock  by  o  above  the  figure  and  to  the 
right. 

5  lbs.  Hereafter  kindly  send  us  5  lbs.  of  butter 
a  day. 

gallons  We  shall  donate  100  gallons  of  milk  for 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
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barrel  If  we  do  not  receive  the  10  barrels  of 
apples  we  ordered  by  tomorrow,  we  shall 
place  our  order  elsewhere. 

bushel  I  am  certain  that  your  order  called  for  5 
bushels. 

feet  Meanwhile  I  shall  place  an  order  for  1,000 

feet. 

o’clock  Unless  I  inform  you  otherwise,  I  shall  call 
you  at  10  o'clock. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  Pars.  201-203,  three 

26,  24,  23,  22,  times. 

once. 

3 —  Words  Par.  204,  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  25. 

There  is  a  balance  of  $5  still  due  on  your  account. 
We  ask  for  a  fSOO  deposit  as  evidence  of  your  good 
faith. 

Your  order  for  20  barrels  of  apples  will  arrive  by 
freight  today. 

There  are  5,000  miners  striking. 

You  were  engaged  to  work  until  5  o’clock  every  day. 

(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
words  of  Unit  25. 

Dear  Mr.  Carter: 

The  amount  of  the  balance  due  you,  as  stated  in 
your  letter  of  November  12,  is20  incorrect — no  doubt 
an  error  of  the  typist.  The  amount  should  be  $5, 
not  $500.  Will  you  please«>  make  the  correction. 
Enclosed  is  an  order  for 

5  barrels  of  apples 
10  bushels  of  peaches 

Please  ship  these  items*0  to  us  at  once  by  freight. 
Very  truly  yours,  (69) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bis- 
bee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  129. 

Fourth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  teach  that  the  signs  for 
dollars.  Pounds,  etc.  may  be  used  after  the 
article  a,  and  such 'words  as  per,  few.  and 
several.  (2)  To  teach  the  method  of  express¬ 
ing  cents  when  preceded  by  dollars  and  when 
not  preceded  by  dollars;  the  method  of  ex¬ 
pressing  per  cent  and  per  cent  per  annum. 

REVIEW — Dictate  words  of  Par.  204  as¬ 
signed  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  of  the  500  esti¬ 
mates  submitted  on  the  wrecking  job,  your  bid20  of 
$5,000  was  the  lowest — fully  $500  less  than  that  of 
any  other  bidder. 

As«>  we  are  in  a  special  hurry  to  get  this  job  done 
we  shall  gladly  pay  you  an  extra  amount  for  com- 
pleting^O  the  work  before  the  date  set. 

Very  truly  yours,  (69) 


PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 

a  dollar  Twenty  pounds  of  sugar  will  cost 

you  exactly  a  dollar. 

a  pound  I  can  get  these  chocolates  for  a 

dollar  a  pound  anywhere. 

per  hundred  These  folders  cost  $2  per  hundred 

everywhere. 

several  hundred  Several  hundred  teachers  will  be 
present  at  the  conference. 

several  hundred  The  Thanksgiving  dinner  will  cost 
dollars  several  hundred  dollars. 

a  thousand  dollars  This  sable  wrap  is  a  special  and 
is  selling  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

a  few  thousand  The  repairs  will  amount  to  a  few 
dollars  thousand  dollars. 

$8.50  These  cards  sell  for  $8.50  per 

hundred. 

five  cents  The  ordinary  business-size  en¬ 

velopes  cost  five  cents  a  dozen. 

five  per  cent  You  are  entitled  to  a  5  per  cent 

discount  on  all  cash  purchases. 

five  per  cent  per  Meanwhile  my  money  is  earning 
annum  5  per  cent  per  annum. 


ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
26,  23,  22,  21, 
once. 

3 —  Words  Pars.  201-204,  three 

times;  205-206,  seven 
times. 

4 —  I.etters  and  sentences  in  class,  twice. 

5 —  Read  plate  on  page  119  and  write  shorthand 
outlines  twice. 


SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  These  sen¬ 
tences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  24. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  dollar  a  pound  is  too  much 
for  this  candy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  these  envelopes  are  now  only 
50  cents  per  hundred. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  allow  you  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent. 

I  shall  pay  you  the  $8.50  I  owe  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  expect  to  have  a  thousand  dollars  collected  by  the 
end  of  the  day. 

(2)  Letter.  This  letter  contains  review 
words  of  Unit  24. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  an  oversupply  of  Christmas  cards  and 
for  that  reason  are  making  you  this  special  offer. 

If20  you  can  use  a  thousand  or  more  of  these 
t>eautiful  cards,  we  shall  sell  them  at  $8.50  per  hun¬ 
dred*^  to  you.  Not  only  will  we  give  you  this 
unusual  price,  but  we  shall  allow  you  5  per  cent  off 
for  cash. 

These^o  cards  could  easily  retail  for  15  cents  each. 
Yours  very  truly,  (72) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— 
Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  Unit  27. 

NOTE. — If  the  Manual  li  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  second  term,  it  Is  necessary  to  teach  at  least  three  lessons 
in  two  weeks,  reservlnf  the  tenth  day  for  a  test  on  the  two 
weeks’  work. 
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Fifth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  knowledge  of  Units  25, 
26,  and  773 .  (2)  To  furnish  dictation  practice. 
(3)  To  develop  transcription  ability. 

REVIEW — Read  Reading  and  Dictation 
Practice,  page  119  of  the  Manual,  assigned  for 
today. 

TEST  MATERIAL— the  Test  on  Unit 
27  from  Rollinson’s  “Diagnostic  Reading  and 
Remedial  Teaching  of  Shorthand”;  or  40 
words  of  Units  25-27,  followed  by  10  sentences 
containing  words  from  these  units;  or  Dictate 
(1)  40  words  of  Units  25,  26,  and  27. 

(2)  Letter — Par.  14,  page  130,  Bisbee’s 
“Dictation  for  Beginners,”  to  be  marked  for 
transcription  and  spelling. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Unit  27,  five  times. 

Units  18-1,  once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  26,  25,  24,  23,  once. 

3 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

4 —  Letters  in,  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Write  Writing  Practice,  page  120  of  the 
Manual,  once. 

SUPPLEMEN TA RY  DICTA TION—B i s- 
bee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  pages  129-133. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


State  Convention  Digests 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

V  irginia 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  November  27,  1931. 

Speakers : 

If’.  C.  Wallace,  George  W’ashington  High  School, 
New  York  City — Principles  and  Problems  in  the 
Teaching  of  Bookkeeping;  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City — Principles  and  Problems  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania — 
Principles  and  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
Typewriting;  Glenn  C.  Kingsbury,  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  New  York  City — Demonstration  of 
Principles  and  Methods  to  Insure  Success  in 
Typewriting  and  the  Transcription  of  Shorthand 
Notes. 

Xew  Officers ; 

President:  E.  F.  Burmahln,  Head,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  E.  C.  Glass  Senior  High 
School,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Vice-President:  Jennie  Daughtrey,  Maury  Senior 
High  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia  I 

Secretary:  'Erma  Lee  Porter,  E.  C.  Glass  Senior 
High  School,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Treasurer:  Annie  S.  Truitt,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Richmond,  Virginia 

(Continued  on  page  288) 


WANTED -At  $1700  to  $3000 

We  have  a  definite  request  for  five  women  teachers  of 
Gregg  shorthand  and  typewriting,  to  begin  next  Sep¬ 
tember  in  a  large  city  high  school.  M.  A.  degree  and 
experience  required.  Salary,  from  $1700  to  $3000,  con¬ 
ditioned  on  salary  the  applicant  now  receives.  We  do  not 
have  enough  degree  teachers  available  and  interested  in 
this  opportunity.  Applicants  for  this  place  should  be 
located  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
opportunities,  in  the  coming  months,  for  teachers  less 
highly  qualified.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  entry  for 
the  strenuous  race.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr.  Beverly,  Mass. 
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This  material  is  counted  at  a  uniform  syllable  intensity  of  1.40.  That  is,  1.40 
syllables  are  understood  to  constitute  one  word.  Each  section  of  20  “words” 
.  actually  consists  of  28  syllables. 


A  Few  of  Washington  s  Famous 

Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent  Behavior  in 
Company  and  Conversation 

[These  can  be  read  by  any  student  irAo  has  comphUd  the 
first  eight  chapters  0/  the  Manual.] 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with 
some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

In  the  presence  of  others**^  sing  not  to  your¬ 
self  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with 
your  fingers  or  feet. 

Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when'*® 
others  stand,  speak  not  when  you  should  hold 
your  peace,  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially®® 
in  speaking ;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which 
another  reads  or  writes ;  lean  not  on  anyone. 

Be  no  flatterer;®®  neither  play  with  anyone 
that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in 
serious^®®  matters  somewhat  grave. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune 
of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

When^^®  you  meet  with  one  of  greater 
quality  than  yourself,  stop  and  retire,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or'^®  any  strait  place, 
to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it 
succeeds  not  well,  blame  not  him  that*®®  did  it. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the 
disparagement  of  any. 

Play  not  the  peacock,  looking*®®  everywhere 
about  you  to  see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your 
shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly, 
and'®®  clothes  handsomely. 

Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business: 
and  whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others. 

Make  no*^®  comparisons  and  if  any  of  the 
company  be  commended  for  any  brave  act  of 
virtue,  commend  not'^®  another  for  the  same. 

Be  not  apt  to  relate  news  if  you  know  not 
the  truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of  things 
you  have'®®  heard,  name  not  your  author  al¬ 
ways.  A  secret  discover  not. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform, 
but  be-®®  careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

Be  not  tedious  in  discourse ;  make  not  many 
digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the®®®  same  man¬ 
ner  of  discourse. 

Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice, 
or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a®'®  tractable  and 
commendable  nature;  and  in  all  causes  of 
passion  admit  reason  to  govern. 


Be  not  immodest^^®  in  urging  your  friend 
to  discover  a  secret. 

Be  not  bold,*  but  friendly  and  courteous ; 
the  first  to  salute,  hear,®®®  and  answer ;  and 
be  not  pensive  when  it  is  time  to  converse. 

Go  not  thither  where  you  know  not  whether 
you  shall  be®®®  welcome  or  not. 

Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of 
others,  and  ask  not  how  they  came.  What 
you  may  speak  in  secret^®®  to  your  friend, 
deliver  not  before  others. 

Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in 
your  victuals ;  feed  not  with^-®  greediness ;  cut 
your  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table; 
neither  find  fault  with  what  you  eat. 

Be  not  angry  aP'*®  table,  whatever  happens, 
and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not; 
put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,^®®  especially  if 
there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one 
dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  but^®®  not 
sinful. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of®'*®  celestial  fire,  called  conscience. 

(505) 


You  Can  Read  These  Letters 

After  Completing  Chapter  One 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  be  at  our  game,  will 
you  not?  Will  you  get  me  a  ticket  at  the 
gate?  1  may  get  to  the  game  too*®  late  to  get 
any.  The  rain  may  make  me  late  getting 
there,  but  I  will  meet  you  at  the  gate.  Yours 
truly. 

Dear  Sir :  I  need^®  a  good  countryman  to 
aid  me  in  getting  my  cattle  ready  to  market 
this  month.  Could  you  get  me  a  man  to®® 
come  here  and  remain  this  little  time?  I  would 
take  him  any  day  he  would  come.  Yours 
truly, 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  the  man  that®®  aided  me 
in  the  train  when  I  had  the  attack  of  head¬ 
ache.  That  was  a  good  deed.  I  was  too  ill 
to  greet  you  then,*®®  but  you  will  remain  in 
my  memory.  Come  and  be  with  me  any  time 
when  you  are  in  need.  Yours  truly, 

•  The  word  “forward”  In  the  original  has  been  changed 
here  to  “boid”  to  bring  It  within  the  vocabulary  of  any 
student  wlio  has  completed  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the 
Manual. 
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Dear  Sir:^^®  I  am  going  to  Eagle  Lake  in 
a  month.  Will  you  go  with  me?  It  will  not 
take  any  more  money  than  a  month'^®  in  the 
country  would,  and  it  will  mean  more  to  you. 
The  good  air  there  will  aid  you.  You  could 
go  in  the  lake  an  hour  a'®®  day.  Eight  other 
men  will  go  with  me,  too.  It  will  be  a  treat 
to  you.  Will  you  come  with  me?  Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir :  Our^®°  train  had  a  wreck  at  your 
mill  the  other  day.  I  want  to  get  the  truth  of 
it  of  you.  Was  the  train  going  at  a“®  good 
rate?  Was  it  late?  Where  were  you  when 
the  train  came  to  the  mill?  Did  any  of  the 
train  hit  your  mill?  Will  you  go  with^^®  me 
to  the  wreck  at  two  today?  Yours  truly,  (228) 

Chapter  Two 

Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  see  you  before  the  end 
of  December,  because  this  is  our  busy  season, 
but  I  shall  come^  to  Cass  City  then. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  am  against  your 
plans  for  your  factory.  Some  such  scheme  as 
this  will  give'*®  you  the  chance  you  desire.  I 
am  going  into  the  matter  of  rates  from  your 
place  to  the  city,  and  you  will  hear®®  from  me 
again.  Yours  very  truly. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  ship  three  more  desks 
like  the  ones  that  came  today.  I  cannot  get 
desks®®  like  these  in  this  city,  and  I  can  sell 
at  least  three  more  when  you  can  send  them. 
Yours  truly, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  oP®®  September  9 
asks  for  glass  vases.  I  cannot  get  vases  like 
the  ones  you  desire,  but  I  have  made  some 
changes*'®  that  I  think  will  please  you.  The 
vases  will  be  shipped  to  you  today,  and  you 
may  ship  back  what  you  cannot  sell.  Yours 
truly,**® 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  made  plans  to  sell  my 
business  here  and  go  into  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  flax.  May  I  let  my*®®  bill  with  you  go 
over  until  next  month  when  I  can  settle  all 
my  affairs  here?  Very  truly  yours. 

Dear  Sir:  Your**®  letter  of  February  6 
came  this  morning.  You  say  that  your  goods 
have  not  reached  you.  I  cannot  see  any 
cause^®®  for  this  delay,  and  I  shall  have  them 
traced.  You  should  have  them  soon.  Yours 
truly. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  letter  of^^® 
January  28  again,  and  I  think  nothing  more 
can  be  said  about  the  matter.  You  will  please 
be  present^*®  at  our  next  meeting,  ready  to 
tell  what  action  you  plan  to  take  between 
February  11  and  February^®®  IS.  Yours 
truly,  (265) — From  "Dictation  for  Beginners” 
(Bisbee) 

Chapter  Three 

Dear  Sir :  I  should  like  you  to  box  the  six 
glass  bowls  before  shipping  them  to  the  city. 
This  may  cause  more  work,  but  P®  know  it 
will  save  them  from  being  broken.  Yours 
truly. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  planning  a  sale  of  letters 
from  great  men.  These*®  letters  are  receiving 
much  notice  in  the  public  papers  every  day. 


They  should  be  seen  by  you  before  you®®  leave 
the  city  for  your  vacation. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  sale  is  public, 
because  of  the  nationally*®  known  names  in 
the  letters.  This  means  that  your  main  chance 
to  see  the  letters  will  be  before  the  opening 
of  the*®®  public  sale  at  our  store.  Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday’s 
date  regarding  the  handling  of*^®  your  goods 
in  our  shop  during  the  coming  season. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  give  you  a  share 
of  our  business,  but**®  I  cannot  take  more  at 
this  time.  Like  many  other  owners  of  stores 
in  this  city,  I  have  had  to  order  in*®®  smaller 
lots  this  season,  because  of  the  •  slack  times. 

Later  on,  when  the  money  situation  is  better, 
I  may**®  agree  to  handle  your  goods,  and  will 
pay  you  on  a  monthly  basis  as  before.  Yours 
truly. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your*®®  letter  of  January 
14,  with  order.  The  balls  and  roller  skates 
I  can  send  today,  but  the  other  things**®  you 
want  are  being  made  specially  for  you  in  our 
shop  at  Chester.  They  tell  me  that  everything 
will  be  ready**®  about  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  will  be  expressed  to  you  at  that  time. 

I  hope  that  the  delay  in  filling  your**®  order 
completely  at  this  time  will  not  compel  your 
company  to  order  the  goods  at  some  other 
place.  I  know**®  that  our  goods  will  sell  very 
readily  in  your  county.  Yours  truly,  (292) 
— From  "Word  and  Sentence  Drills”  (Mar- 
kett) 


Some  Drills  on  Brie]  Forms 
and  Phrases 

From  "Dictation  for  Beginners’' 

By  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

UNIT  ELEVEN — We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
-receive  a  reply  from  you  soon. 

We  have  been  awaiting  some  word  from 
the  office,  but*®  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
them  for  several  days. 

We  shall  not  explain  our  action  because  we 
are  not  in  any*®  position  to  give  a  report  at 
present. 

We  shall  not  order  from  this  house  again 
because  we  have  not  had  a  square®®  deal  from 
them. 

We  are  willing  to  give  you  a  share  of  our 
business,  but  we  cannot  possibly  order  these 
particular*®  goods  from  any  house  so  far  away. 

I  overheard  your  remark  in  the  salesroom 
of  our  house.  What  in  the*®®  world  did  you 
mean? 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain 
to  you  that  Mr.  Waite  has  taken  charge**®  of 
sales  in  your  city  for  the  fall  season. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  this  remark  was 
meant  to  be  taken  as  it**®  was  reported  to  us, 
but  we  think  it  is  your  duty  to  explain  it. 

We  have  gone  into  this  matter  thoroughly*®® 
and  believe  that  nothing  further  need  be  said 
about  it. 

Our  men  have  gone  to  every  city  in  this 
part**®  of  the  world  looking  for  goods  of  this 
nature.  (188) 


I  . 
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Edwin  Wolfe,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Dear  Sir :  The  suits  that  we  bought  from  you 
for  fall  are  selling  very  well,  and^°  we  must 
place  further  orders  soon.  Please  quote  us 
your  present  rates.  Yours  truly,  (33) 

Wayne  Williams,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir;  Your  order  for  goods  for  the  fall 
season  came  in  today. 

You  still  owe^®  us  so  much  on  former  bills 
that  we  cannot  agree  to  send  this  particular 
order  until  we  receive  further*®  word  from 
you.  We  wish  to  have  your  plans  for  meeting 
these  bills.  Yours  very  truly,  (54) 

Bruce  Walker,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  gone  over  your  report 
of  April  4  with  some  care.  We^®  can  hardly 
accept  this  report  and  take  any  action  on  it 
until  we  have  received  further  word  from  our 
home*®  office.  It  is  always  our  duty  to  bring 
matters  of  this  nature  before  the  officials  of 
the  company*®  before  we  can  take  any  action. 
Yours  truly,  (69) 

Mr.  William  Wagner,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Sir :  We  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  what 
we  can  about  the^®  wheat  market. 

From  our  experience,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  wheat  situation  in  the  whole 
world,  we  think  you*®  will  do  well  not  to 
purchase  heavily  at  this  time.  Later  on  the 
market  is  sure  to  be  better  than  it  is*®  today. 
Yours  truly,  (64) 

UNIT  TWELVE — I  have  lived  among  these 
people  so  long  that  I  know  who  will  be  our 
friends. 

I  shall  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  if  you^® 
will  answer  this  communication. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a 
friendly  house  in  the  city,*®  but  we  have  not 
had  time  to  answer  it. 

Our  recent  experience  in  collecting  our  bill 
from  Mr.  Yates“  convinces  us  that  he  does 
not  care  about  making  purchases  here. 

The  effect  of  his  remarks  was  to  bring 
aI)out*®  a  friendly  feeling  unknown  before. 

We  did  not  receive  this  letter  in  time  to 
answer  it  or  to  send  you  the  corrected  list. 

Please  return  the'®®  corrected  list,  as  no  one 
else  in  the  office  has  seen  it.  (Ill) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  report  has  reached  the 
office.  You  give  the  impression  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  correct  and  complete,^  yet  you 
have  not  reported  your  list  from  Rankin.  If 
there  is  nothing  that  you  wish  to  conceal, 
please  communicate*®  with  this  office  imme¬ 
diately.  Yours  truly,  (49) 

"I'm  in  a  Hurry'" 

By  William  Hazlett  Upson 

Ctfyrigtt,  ifi),  h  WiilUm  UpMU 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
October  1,  1924 

To  The  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  Company,*® 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir :  I’m  in  a  hurry  I  want  a  new  main 
drive  gear  for  my  tractor.  This  tractor*®  was 
formerly  owned  by  Joe  Banks  of  Llano, 


Texas,  and  bought  by  me  at  the  auction  after 
he  died.  The  main  drive*®  gear  in  the  tractor 
has  busted  and  I  have  just  been  over  and 
asked  the  Widow  Banks  where  Joe  used  to 
buy  parts  for*®  his  tractors  and  she  said  she 
ain’t  sure  but  she  thinks  it  was  The  Farmers 
Friend  Tractor  Company,  Earthworm  City,'®® 
Illinois.  So  please  let  me  know  if  you  are  the 
folks,  and  if  so  please  send  the  gear  at  once, 
as  I  am  in  a  hurry.'*®  It  is  the  main  drive 
gear.  It  is  the  big  bull  gear  in  the  back  end 
of  the  transmission  that  goes  round  and  round 
and  drives'*®  the  tractor.  Excuse  this  paper 
as  my  regular  business  letter  paper  has  not 
come  yet,  yours  truly, 

David'*®  Crockett  Suggs. 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makers  of  Earthworm  I'ractors 
Earthworm  City,  Ill. 

October'*®  3,  1924. 
Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs, 

Dry  River  Junction,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge*®*  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  October  1,  in  which  we  note  that 
you  request  us  to  send  you  a  gear  for  your**® 
tractor. 

In  this  connection  we  are  pleased  to  advise 
that  an  inspection  of  our  files  reveals  the  fact 
that  Mr.**®  Joseph  Banks  of  Llano,  Texas, 
was  the  owner  of  one  of  our  old-style  Model 
45  Elarthworm  Tractors.**®  Mr.  Banks  ac¬ 
quired  this  tractor  on  June  3,  1915.  We  are 
changing  our  records  to  indicate  that**®  this 
tractor  has  been  purchased  by  yourself,  and 
we  are  most  happy  to  assure  you  that  all  the 
resources  of  the*®®  Farmers’  Friend  Tractor 
Company  are  at  your  service  and  that  we  can 
supply  you  promptly  with  everything  you**® 
may  need  in  the  way  of  spare  parts,  service, 
and  information. 

We  regret,  however,  that  your  description 
of  the**®  gear  which  you  desire  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  to  identify  same,  as  there  are  a  number 
of  gears  in  the“®  transmission  to  which  the 
description  “main  drive  gear’’  might  con¬ 
ceivably  apply.  Kindly  look  up  this  gear  in 
the  parts**®  book  and  advise  us  the  proper 
part  number  and  name  as  given  therein.  When 
necessary  information  is*®®  received,  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  will  be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  extend  you  a 
most  cordial  welcome  into**®  the  happy  family 
of  Earthworm  users,  to  congratulate  you 
upon  selecting  an  Elarthworm  Tractor**® — even 
though  it  be  of  such  an  old  model — and  to 
assure  you  of  our  constant  interest  and  desire 
to**®  cooperate  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton, 
Parts  Department. 

Dry*’’®  River  Junction,  Texas 

October  6,  1924. 

To  The  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  Company®®® 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  I  got  your  letter.  I  got  no  parts 
book.  I  asked  the  widow  of  Joe  Banks,  who 
is®*®  the  man  that  owned  the  tractor  before 
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I  bought  it  at  the  auction  after  he  died,  I 
asked  her  did  they  have  a  parts'^  book  for 
the  tractor  and  she  said  they  once  had  a  parts 
l)ook  but  it  is  lost.  I  would  look  up  the  gear 
in  the  parts  book®®*^  if  I  could,  but  you  can 
understand  that  I  can’t  look  up  the  gear  in 
the  parts  book  if  I  got  no  parts  book.  What 
want  is  the  big  bull  gear  way  at  the  back. 
The  great  big  cog  wheel  with  44  cogs  on  it 
that  goes  round  and  round  and*'"”  drives  the 
tractor. 

I’m  in  a  hurry  because  the  tractor  is  un¬ 
fortunately  broke  down  right  while  I’m  doing 
a«2o  Ygj.y  important  job  for  Mr.  Rogers  of  this 
city.  The  tractor  run  fine  until  3  p.  m. 
October**^’^  1,  when  there  came  a  loud  and  very 
funny  noise  in  the  back  and  the  tractor  w'ould 
no  longer  pull.  We  took  the**®"  cover  off  the 
transmission  case,  and  this  big  cog  wheel  was 
busted.  Six  cogs  was  busted  off  of  it,  and  the 
tractor  will®®®  not  pull,  only  make  a  funny 
noise. 

I  am  a  young  man  24  years  of  age  just 
starting  in  business  and  expect^®®  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  soon,  so  please  send  the  gear  at  once  as 
I'm  in  a  hurry  and  oblige, 

David  Crockett  Suggs.’^-® 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makers  of  Earthworm  Tractors 

Earthworm  City,  Ill., 
October  9,""®  1924. 
Mr,  David  Crockett  Suggs, 

Dry  River  Junction,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
valued'®"  letter  of  October  6,  stating  that  you 
desire  a  gear  for  your  tractor,  but  are  unable 
to  give  us  the’*®  parts  number  of  same  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  no  parts  book.  We 
have  carefully  gone  over  your  description®®® 
of  the  gear,  but  we  regret  that  we  have  been 
unable  positively  to  identify  what  gear  it  is 
that®™  you  desire.  We  note  that  you  state  the 
gear  has  44  teeth  and  we  feel  sure  that  some 
mistake  has  been  made,  as  there®^®  is  no  44- 
tooth  gear  in  the  tractor. 

We  are  therefore  mailing  you  under  separate 
cover  a  parts  book®®®  for  the  Model  45  Earth¬ 
worm  Tractor,  Year  1915,  and  would  suggest 
that  you  look  up  the  gear®®®  in  this  book,  and 
let  us  know  the  part  number  so  that  we  can 
fill  your  order. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  able®®®  to  supply 
you  a  parts  book  printed  in  English. 

Nearly  all  of  the  old-style  Model  45  tractors 
were®™  sold  to  the  French  Government  in  1915 
to  be  used  in  pulling  artillery  on  the  Western®*® 
Front.  As  only  a  few  of  these  tractors  were 
sold  in  America,  the  edition  of  English  parts 
books  was  very®®®  limited  and  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  are.  however,  sending  you  one 
of  the  French  parts  books. 

We  regret®®®  exceedingly  that  we  are  obliged 
to  give  you  a  parts  book  printed  in  a  foreign 
langu.age;  and  we  realize,  of*®®®  course,  that 
possibly  you  may  be  unable  to  understand  it 
However,  you  should  be  able  to  find  the*®'® 
desired  gear  in  the  pictures,  which  are  very 
plain. 


Kindly  give  us  the  part  number  which  is 
given  under  the  picture*®*"  of  the  gear,  and  we 
will  make  immediate  shipment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton, 
Parts  Department.*®®® 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas. 

October  12,  1924. 

To  The  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  Company,’®*'" 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  has  come  your  book 
has  come.  You  was  right  when  you  said  I 
might  not*’®®  understand  it.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  funny  printing  and  I  been  looking 
at  the  pictures  all  evening  and  I”'®  can’t 
understand  the  pictures  they  don't  look  like 
nothing  I  ever  seen.  So  I  can’t  give  you  no 
part  number,  but  I’m”*®  in  a  hurry  so  please 
send  the  gear  anyway.  It  is  the  one  way  at 
the  back.  You  can’t  miss  it.  It  isn’t  the”®" 
one  that  lays  down  its  the  one  -that  sets  up 
on  edge  and  has  44  teeth  and  meshes  with 
the  little  one  with  12’”'®  teeth.  The  little  one 
goes  round  and  round  and  drives  the  big  one. 
And  the  big  one  is  keyed  on  the  main  shaft 
and  goes  round  and’*"®  round  and  drives  the 
tractor.  Or  I  should  say  used  to  go  round 
and  round,  but  now  it  has  six  teeth  liusted 
out  and  won’t  go***®  round — only  makes  a 
funny  noise  when  it  gets  to  the  place  where 
the  teeth  are  busted  out. 

I’m  in  a  hurry  and  to’-*®  show  you  that  I 
need  this  gear  quick.  I  will  explain  that  the 
tractor  is  laid  up  right  in  the  middle  of  an 
important*'®®  job  I’m  doing  for  Mr.  Rogers 
of  this  city.  I’m  a  young  man,  age  24  years, 
and  new  at  the  house*™®  moving  business  and 
I  want  to  make  a  good  impression  and  also 
expect  to  get  married  soon. 

When  Mr.  Rogers*®"®  of  this  city  decided  to 
move  his  house  from  down  by  the  depot  up 
to  the  north  end  of  town,  and  give  me*  ”®  the 
job,  I  thought  it  was  a  fine  chance  to  get 
started  in  business  and  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  I  got  the  house  jacked*®*®  up,  and  I  put 
heavy  timbers  underneath,  and  trucks  with 
solid  wheels  that  I  bought  from  a  contractor 
at  Llano.*®®®  And  I  bought  this  second-hand 
tractor  from  Joe  Banks  at  Llano  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  after  he  died,  and  all  my  money*®™  is 
tied  up  in  this  equipment  and  on  October  1. 
at  3  p.  m.  we  had  the  house  moved  half  way 
to  where  they**®*  want  it.  when  the  tractor 
made  a  funny  noise  and  quit.  And  if  I  don’t 
get  new  gear  pretty  soon  and  move  the  house 
the’*™  rest  of  the  way  I’ll  be  a  blowed  up 
sucker. 

I’m  just  starting  in  business  and  want  to 
make  a  good  impression  and’**®  I'm  expecting 
to  get  married  so  please  hurry  with  the  gear. 
Excuse  paper  as  my  regular  business  paper’*®® 
has  not  come  yet  and  oblige. 

David  Crockett  Suggs.  (1469) 

[TAm  ttnry  in  one  of  the  ten  Funic  and  WagnolU  eho$e  for 
their  “M’orW’f  tine  Hundred  Bret  Short  Storiet."  It  appeare 

Volume  X  of  that  compilation  (Humor)  along  with  ieiectione 
from  Booth  Tarkington,  Will  Rogert,  P.  O.  Wodehou»e,  Emih 
(laborian,  Otorge  Ade.  H.  C.  Witwrr,  Emile  tola.  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  atrd  Charlet  Brackett.  The  author  has  kindlg  con¬ 
sented  to  our  running  it  seriallp  <ii  our  Fehruarg,  March,  and 
April  "Ctegg  Writers."'] 
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February’s  Talent  Teaser 

Fresh  Air  and  Fresh  Ideas 

(The  words  in  parenthesis  are  partly  missiiifi  in 
the  shorthand  plate.) 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  (after)  long  con¬ 
finement  in  their  studios  and  by  the  stuffy 
charcoal  fires  of  their*®  rooms  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  (Paris),  the  students  who  inhabit 
that  locality  are  apt  (to  be)  made  ill  by*®  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  country.  The  fresh  (air)  is 
tcK)  strong  and  pure  for  them. 

We  have  observed  a  somewhat  similar®® 
state  of  things  when  minds  that  have  long 
(been)  nourished  on  artificial  thoughts  and 
squalid  little  conventional  ideas  (are)  sud- 
denly'^^  introduced  to  some  large  doctrine  of 
life — (natural),  simple,  reasonable.  It  seems 
to.  choke  them.  The  new  ideas  appear  like^®® 
poison  to  these  minds,  just  as  fresh  air  seems 
(like)  poison  to  the  Paris  students. 

If  this  were  the  case^*®  in  (every  instance), 
human  progress  would  be  a  hopeless  matter. 
As  it  is,  there  are  always  a  few  who  respond**® 
(to)  the  newer  vision  of  things  (every  time) 
it  is  presented,  and  so  there  is  a  continually 
increasing  band  of*®®  recruits  for  the  cause  of 
world  (progress).  Truth,  having  a  “divine  con¬ 
tagion,”  propagates  itself,  and  as  time  goes 
(on)  the*”®  number  of  those  who,  alarmed  by  the 
fresh  thought,  scuttle  back  into  the  old  thought- 
tenements  for  safety,  (grows)  fewer,^®®  and  so 
the  balance  is  gradually  changed,  and  (Life) 
goes  forward  as  it  is  destined  (to  do).  (217) 


Business  Letters 

From  the  iy}i  Contest  Budget  submitted  by 
Ruby  V.  Perry 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  Superintendent, 

Orleans  Parish  Public  Schools, 

703  Carondelet^®  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sullivan: 

Assistant  Superintendent  Landry  visited*® 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  on  Thursday 
and  among  other  things  told  me  with  dis¬ 
tressing  finality  of  our®®  ineligibility  to  enter 
any  of  the  State  High  School  Rally  contests 
this  year. 

You  can  very”®  readily  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  I  should  experience  if  I  tried  to  convey 
this  information*®®  to  pupils  in  training,  espe¬ 
cially  after  Mr.  Landry  has  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the*^  contestants  and  notified 
them  that  one  hundred  thirty-five  dollars  of 
the  amount  budgeted  for  the  State  High 
School**®  Rally  expenses  would  be  available 
by  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  after 
they  have  made  definite  plans*®®  to  go  up  to 
Baton  Rouge  on  April  25. 

.\re  we  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  using 
this*®®  amount,  Mr.  Sullivan,  because  of  the 
disqualification  of  our  school  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  a  state-approved 
high  school  and  cannot^®®  be  until  we  have 


been  in  operation  for  a  full  school  session,  or, 
may  we  send  our  representatives**®  on  even 
though  they  cannot  participate? 

Respectfully  submitted,  (233) 

Transcription  Project  Letter 

{Supply  dati  and  full  nami  and  addnss) 

Dear  Friend: 

You  don’t  know  me  from  Adam,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  you  are  a  book-lover,  that  you 
have  bought  good  books  in*®  the  past,  and  that 
apparently  you  like  to  have  them  around  you. 

If  this  is  so,  you  are  unquestionably  a*® 
person  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  you  know 
what  good  books  should  sell  for — you  are  able 
to  measure  not  only  their®®  cultural  value,  but 
their  intrinsic  worth  in  dollars  and  cents. 

What,  then,  do  you  think  a  library  of  thirty 
of®®  of  the  world’s  masterpieces,  bound  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  cover  like  the  sample  en¬ 
closed,  should  sell  for? 

How  much,  in*®®  other  words  would  you, 
personally,  be  willing  to  pay  for  thirty  such 
books,  each  one  complete,  each  one  an  acknowl¬ 
edged*'*®  masterpiece? 

Keep  in  mind  that  volumes  like  these  are 
not  only  an  adornment  to  the  library  table; 
but**®  the  size  makes  them  very  convenient  to 
carry  with  you  to  read  while  traveling. 

I  suggest  that  you  compare  this*®''  binding 
with  other  books  in  your  library :  estimate 
what  thirty  such  books  should  reasonably  sell 
for — and  open  the  enclosed  sealed  en¬ 

velope  and  see  hozv  close  your  guess  is  to  the 
actual  cost. 

I  shall  be  very  much^®  interested  to  know 
what  your  first  guess  was  and  shall  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  fill  in  the  card  (which  is  also'***" 
enclosed  in  the  sealed  envelope),  giving  me 
this  information. 

Thank  you  for  this  courtesy. 

Cordially  yours,  (240) 

Random  Suggestions  for  the 
Beginner  in  Business 

From  "Your  Job" 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

Letter  Writing:  It  is  unbusinesslike  and 
discourteous  to  ignore  letters  requiring  an 
answer.  Always  answer  correspondence 
promptly. 

Give  All  Information'^  Required:  In  an¬ 
swering  letters  be  sure  that  your  answer  is 
complete.  If  there  is  any  part  of  it  that  you*® 
cannot  answer,  say  so  in  your  letter.  To  ignore 
a  question  leaves  your  correspondent  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  you®®  forgot  it.  would  not  answer 
it,  or  did  not  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Use  of  Telephone  by  Employees:  Most*® 
business  houses  have  rules  pertaining  to  this. 
Where  such  rules  are  not  in  force  it  is  w’ise  ta 
avoid  the*®®  use  of  the  telephone  except  for  a 
real  emergency.  Telephones  cost  money — 
every  call  is  an  expense  to  the  company**®  as 
well  as  a  loss  of  time  on  your  part.  Business 
men  say  nothing  but  they  observe  a  great 
deal.**® 
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Signatures:  Sign  letters  so  that  strangers 
can  read  your  signature.  If  your  name  is 
unusual,  it  is  a  good  plan  to^“  type  your  natne 
and  then  sign  over  it. 

Office  Etiquette:  The  observance  of  every¬ 
day  courtesies  is  a  big  factor  in^***  making 
work  run  along  pleasantly.  A  cheery  “Good 
morning"  helps  considerably.  Don’t  borrow 
fellow-workers’  equipment  without  asking. 
Pencils  and^®°  erasers  are  trifling  things  but 
important  to  their  owner. 

Keep  your  desk  as  clear  as  possible — ^but 
don’t  merely  “dump’’'*^^®  things  on  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  desks.  It  helps  one  wonderfully  if  he  is 
willing  to  help  out  his  fellow-workers.  Every- 
body^*“  is  willing  to  boost  the  one  to  whom  a 
little  extra  work  is  no  trouble.  Don’t  ask 
fellow-workers  to‘‘“°  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
letter  to  give  you  some  information.  It’s  dis¬ 
turbing.  The  “golden  rule’’  is  the  epitome^® 
of  office  etiquette. 

Put  It  in  Writing:  If  you  will  put  in  writ¬ 
ing  all  the  functions  of  your  job  you®“®  will 
get  a  better  understanding  of  it.  A  job  calen¬ 
dar  is  a  splendid  aid  to  efficiency.  Suppose  you 
have  certain^^  jobs  which  only  occur  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month.  By  listing  all  these 
irregular  and  regular  jobs  in^  a  diary  you 
save  yourself  lots  of  trouble. 

Stick-to-it-iveness :  Everybody  tires  of  a  new 
job  after  its^®*^  freshness  wears  off.  By  stick¬ 
ing  to  it,  however,  the  big  purpose  back  of  the 
job  becomes  apparent  and  a  lasting®*®  liking 
for  the  work  develops.  Every  job  has  numbers 
of  disappointments  but  they  are  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Every  new  worker*®®  has  a  period  in 
which  he  feels  that  he  has  “no  chance.’’  Pa¬ 
tience  and  steady  work  will  win  out.  A*®® 
period  of  testing  and  observing  must  be  en¬ 
dured.  After  one  has  demonstrated  his  wearing 
qualities  progress  speeds  up. 

The  Knocker:**'^  You’ll  have  some  workers 
who  “knock”  you.  It  is  usually  jealousy  or 
fear.  The  most  effective  answer  is  to  ignore**® 
it  and  in  return  speak  well  of  the  “knocker.” 
Be  careful  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  “knock¬ 
er’s”  class  by**®  doing  the  same  thing  yourself. 

Night  Work:  Night  work  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  one’s  daytime  efficiency  so  long 
as  the*®®  evening’s  work  is  different.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  work  day  and  night  is  too  great 
a  strain  for  one.  Evening®®®  work  should  be 
considered  more  of  a  pastime,  an  avocation  or 
an  education.  Thus  it  gives  that  change  of 
occupation®*®  which  is  rest. 

Trade  Journals:  The  value  of  trade  journals 
is  great.  They  help  one  to  get  a  view  of®*®  the 
happenings  all  over  the  country  in  his  line  of 
work.  While  reading  your  trade  journal,  don’t 
forget  the  advertisements.®*®  They  keep  you 
posted  on  the  latest  developments  of  the  trade. 

" Everybody  Does  It”:  Because  others  slack 
on  the  job*®®  and  take  all  afternoon  to  do  what 
should  be  done  in  an  hour  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  do*®®  it.  “Slacking”  develops  habits 
of  idleness  which  stick  to  you  wherever  you 
work.  Steady,  consistent  work  develops  a 
habit  of**®  accomplishment  which  is  a  part  of 
you  wherever  you  work. 


“Early  and  Late”:  Promptness  in  getting 
to  work  and  staying**®  until  the  job  is  done 
is  worth  while.  A  New  York  executive  said 
to  me  last  week:  “If  my  people**®  only  knew 
it,  they  have  a  chance  to  get  closer  to  me  after 
five  o’clock  than  any  time  during  the^®®  day. 

I  generally  choose  my  executives  from  the  few 
men  I  see  working  after  hours.” 

“Visiting” :  When  an  employee  finds^®®  him¬ 
self  temporarily  unemployed,  let  him  use  that 
time  in  some  other  way  than  wandering  about 
the  office  “visiting”  other  employees.^*®  Such 
attentions  often  cause  annoyance,  inconven¬ 
ience,  and  even  censure  to  the  recipient. 

Thinking  Ahead:  Try  to  keep  your  thoughts 
ahead^*®  of  your  work.  If  you  think  of  the 
effect  of  your  actions  you  will  prevent  em¬ 
barrassment  which  often  comes  from^*®  letting 
your  emotions  govern  your  intellect.  Also 
thinking  ahead  of  the  job  tends  to  make  all 
your  work  more  constructive.*®® 

Disappointment:  Every  person’s  first  e.x- 
perience  in  business  carries  a  lot  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  delusion.  You  may  be  feeling  that 
way*®®  about  your  present  job.  If  so,  let  me 
assure  you  that  your  experience  is  common. 
Patience  and  confidence  in  yourself®*®  will 
soon  bring  you  out  of  that  unfortunate  state. 
Any  successful  concern  offers  opportunities. 
The  worker  who  says :  “There’s  no**®  chance 
for  a  fellow  here”  really  means  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  make  his  opportunity. 

Knowledge  alone  never**®  makes  success. 
Knowledge  that  is  not  applied  is  like  plowing 
the  field  but  planting  no  seeds.  Knowledge 
plus  experience  is®®®  the  combination  that  wins 
out.  That  is  why  business  men  insist  that 
workers  shall  do  all  kinds  of  trifling  jobs®®® — 
they  know  that  no  one  makes  a  good  executive 
until  he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar,  by 
doing  them,  with  all®*®  the  minor  jobs  of  the 
business. 

Details  are  a  nuisance.  We  all  like  to  do 
the  big,  constructive,  thinking  jobs.®*®  Un¬ 
fortunately  (or  fortunately)  it  is  necessary 
that  one  prove  his  ability  to  handle  details 
thoroughly  before  being  trusted  with  the®*®  big 
thinking  jobs. 

Promptness  in  dealing  with  correspondence 
is  evidence  of  a  courteous,  businesslike  man 
or  woman. 

When  seeking  an^®*®  intenAcw  with  any¬ 
body,  try  to  arrange  a  definite  appointment. 
Don’t  waste  time  by  “dropping  in”  when  pass¬ 
ing,  in  the  hope^®®®  that  the  one  you  wish  to 
see  may  be  in  and  at  liberty.  A  ’phone  call 
will  generally  save  everybody’s*®*®  time. 

Get  the  habit  of  giving  information  as  briellv 
and  specifically  as  possible.  Generalities  “don’t 
go”  in  the  business  world.*®*® 

When  first  getting  into  the  business  world 
one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  talk  freely  to  one’s 
fellow-workers.  The  beginner*®*®  is  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  himself  friendly  but  not  familiar. 
He  should  also  keep  his  general  hopes  and 
plans  to**®®  himself.  The  worker  who  voices 
openly  the  hope  that  he  will  some  day  be  the 
general  manager  is  likely  to**®®  get  himself 
disliked.  At  the  beginning  of  one’s  career 
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care  should  be  taken  to  say  nothing  that  will 
create  personaP^^®  antagonisms.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  applied  with  common  sense. 

Most  beginners,  especially  when  well  trained, 
see  many  things  in^**®  a  business  that  are 
wrong.  Don’t  go  to  the  boss  in  the  first  week 
or  month  and  tell  him  how^'*®  to  run  his 
business.  Always,  before  offering  suggestions, 
analyze  carefully  and  see  if  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  do^^  a  particular  thing  in  a 
certain  way  on  account  of  conflicting  interests. 

When  you  are  sure  of  your  ground,  offer^^^® 
the  opinion  tactfully.  Say  something  like  this : 
“Mr.  Boss,  I’ve  noticed  that  we  always  do  so 
and  so  in  this^^^®  manner.  That’s  fine,  of 
course.  I  was  wondering  what  would  happen 
if  it  were  done  this  way  (explaining  it). 
VVould^^®®  you  mind  telling  me  if  I  am  wrong 
in  my  reasoning  and  where?”  This  puts  it  to 
the  boss  in^**®  the  way  of  asking  his  advice, 
rather  than  proffering  your  own. 

Everybody,  after  working  for  a  month  or 
two,  feels^®*^  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  If 
and  when  this  occurs  to  you,  remember  that 
your  experience  is  a  very'*“  common  one, 
and  if  you  went  elsewhere  you  would  still  go 
through  a  period  of  disappointment.  Look 
through  the  cause'®"  of  your  immediate  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  future  of  the  business. 

Every  business  has  somebody  who  is  a 
waster.  He  won’t'®®®  work  himself  and  tries 
to  stop  others  working.  He  merely  holds  his 
job  because  it  is  an  unimportant  one  and'®*® 
he  just  manages  to  get  by  with  it.  He  com¬ 
plains  that  the  firm  is  “rotten,  n.  g.”  and  such 
like.'*®®  You  will  meet  him  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  Just  let  him  grumble,  while 
you  plug  ahead  on'*^®  your  job. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  do  something  that  really 
belongs  to  someone  else.  Don’t  worry  when 
others  tell  you  that'**®  you  are  “being  played 
for  a  sucker.”  Better  do  too  much  than  too 
little.  Of  course,  if  some  subordinate  tries'*®® 
to  impose  on  you  that’s  a  different  matter,  but 
when  an  executive  asks  you  to  do  something 
which  is  the'**®  other  fellow’s  job,  do  it  cheer¬ 
fully.  It  will  earn  you  a  reputation  for 
versatility. 

Learn  to  take  Criticism  without  rancor. 
(1500) 


Key  to  the  November  0.  G.  A. 
Test 

You  may  think  that  an  opportunity  must 
necessarily  be  something  great  and  unusual, 
but  the  fact®®  is,  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
place  above  you  is  in  the  very  thing  you  are 
doing,  in  the  way  you  do  it;  it*®  does  not 
matter  what  it  is. 

It  may  be  very  crowded  where  you  are 
standing,  but  there  is  always  room  a  little®® 
higher  up.  Millions  of  men  and  women  may 
be  out  of  employment,  and  yet  at  the  door  of 
every  profession*®  and  every  occupation  there 
is  always  a  standing  advertisement — ^“Wanted, 
a  man.”  The  whole  world  is'®®  looking  for 


better  trained  men  and  women,  better  man-  | 

agers  and  leaders.  Greater  salaries  than  ever  s 

before,'®®  await  young  men  and  young  women  i 

of  the  future  who  are  bound  to  win.  (135)  1 


Curious  Clippings 

When  grasshoppers  infested  the  fields  of 
John  Achter’s  farm  at  Chilton,  Wisconsin,  he 
loaded  two  hundred  sixty®®  chickens  into  a 
low  wagon  and  transported  them  from  one 
field  to  another.  The  grasshoppers  disappeared 
and*®  the  chickens  grew  fat.  (44) 

♦  ♦  * 

Water  spouted  in  the  desert  at  Hammamet, 
Tunis,  after  fifteen  hundred  years  when  work¬ 
men  found  and  cleaned  out®®  an  old  Roman 
well.  (24) 

*  *  * 

A  rat’s  nest  made  out  of  nine  $1  and  one 
$5  bills  was  found  by  Charles  Christensen 
under  an  old  counter®®  in  his  general  store  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The  rats  gnawed  a 
hole  into  a  money  drawer  to  get  the*®  bills, 
which  had  not  been  badly  mutilated.  (48) 

*  *  * 

There’s  corn  growing  on  top  of  the  State 

Department  Building. 

Someone  discovered  a  little  patch  about  two 
feet  high®®  rooted  in  the  broad  drain  which 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  building.  Just  how 
it  got  there  no  one  knows,  but  two  old  crows,*® 
who  have  had  a  nest  on  the  roof  for  the  past 
two  years,  are  suspected  of  having  brought 
the  seed.  (56) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  tree  sixty-six  feet  in  circumference  and 

with  an  eighteen-  by  sixteen-foot  hollow  large 
enough  to  house  two®®  cars  is  growing  near 
Dresden,  Tennessee.  (27) 


The  Story  of  the  M.an  with  the  Hose 

By  Aldus  C.  Higgins 

From  **Popular  Research  Narra fives" 

{Copyright  by  IVilliams  &  IVitkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

Niagara  Falls  power  made  possible  a  won¬ 
derful  group  of  electro-chemical  and  electro-®® 
metallurgical  industries.  Cheap  and  abundant 
current  did  not,  however,  alone  assure  low- 
cost  production.*®  In  some  industries  the  early 
equipment  left  room  for  substantial  savings. 
So  it  was  in  the  manufacture®®  of  alundum, 
an  artificial  abrasive  invented  about  twenty 
years  ago,  extensively  used  for*®  grinding 
metals  and  other  materials.  To  produce  alun¬ 
dum,  bauxite,  a  natural  mineral,  is  fused;'®® 
but  since  bauxite  melts  at  about  2,(X)0  degrees 
centigrade,  the  process  is  possible  only  with'®® 
electric-arc  furnaces. 

The  earlier  furnaces  were  lined  with  ex¬ 
pensive  carbon  blocks  as  no  other  lining  was'*® 
known  which  would  withstand  the  very  high 
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New  Materials  for  Use  in  Office  Machine  Courses 

OFf  ice  Machine  Practice 

By  C,  H.  Katenkamp 

Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

A  series  of  booklets  designed  to  teach  fundamental  operating  technique  of 
eommonly  used  office  machines. 

A  separate  booklet  for  each  machine  so  that  various  types  of  machines 
may  be  grouped  in  one  classroom. 

Largely  self-instructing  so  that  the  teacher  is  free  to  supervise  and  to  give 
individual  help  where  it  will  do  the  most  gotnl. 

Booklets  now  ready  for  each  of  the  following  machines:  > 

No.  1  The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  ' 

No.  2  The  Burroughs  Calculator 
No.  3  The  Sundstrand  Adding  and  Listing  Machine 
No.  t  The  Dalton  Adding  and  I.isting  Machine 

List  Price,  each  booklet .  ,  .  48c 

Additional  booklets  on  other  ty[>es  of  calculating,  duplicating,  and  book¬ 
keeping  machines  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  announced  later. 


Here  Is  Another  One  You  Will  Want  to  Use 

Applied  Machine  Calculation 

By  Geo,  B.  Kingsbury  and  Marjorie  Smith 

Hartford  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

For  use  by  students  who  are  familiar  with  operating  technique  of  one  or 
more  types  of  calculating  machines. 

Adapted  to  any  type  of  calculating  or  adding  machine  of  either  listing 
or  non-listing  type. 

Twenty  lessons,  frequent  tests/ and  jdenty  of  supplementary  work. 

List  Price . 60c 

Package  of  240  checks.  .  .List  Price,  36c 

For  further  information  about  these  new  ynaterials  for  use  in  Office  Machine 
courses,  address  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 


February  Nineteen  Thirty-Two 
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temperatures.  Several  forms  of  furnace  had 
been  devised  which  made  it  possible'**”  to  use 
the  blocks  over  again.  But  after  the  blocks 
had  been  re-used  several  times  they  became 
worn  and'^”  did  not  fit  well.  The  carbon  mix¬ 
ture  with  which  they  were  patched  occa¬ 
sionally  gave  out  and  the  molten  alundum^”” 
flowed  against  the  steel  shell  of  the  furnace. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  furnace  man  to  turn 
a  hose  on  the  red-hot--”  spot  before  it  was 
melted  through. 

Aldus  C.  Higgins,  who  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  electric  furnace  plant  of  the*'”  Norton 
Company  and  constantly  in  the  furnace  room, 
noticed  that  wherever  the  “water  cure”  had 
been  applied-®”  the  spot  never  got  hot  again 
during  the  run.  This  led  him  to  believe  that 
if  the  alundum  could  thus  be  chilled-*”  in 
spots  it  might  by  suitable  application  of  water 
be  made  to  form  the  whole  lining  for  the 
furnace  shell.”””  He  suggested  trying  a  shell 
with  a  stream  of  water  playing  against  its 
outside. 

A  slightly  conical  shell”””  was  built  with  a 
pipe  full  of  holes  around  its  top,  to  which  the 
hose  was  connected.  The  flat  bottom  of  the 
furnace”^”  was  lined  with  carbon  blocks  and 
the  water  taken  off  in  a  trough  outside.  Not 
a  furnace  man  could  be  gotten  to”®”  run  this 
experimental  type.  In  prior  use  elsewhere  of 
one  or  two  electric  furnaces  cooled  by  water”*” 
carried  in  pipes  or  in  closed  passages  ex¬ 
plosions  had  occurred  killing  and  injuring 
furnace  men.  They  were  shown*””  that  they 
had  been  running  water-cooled  furnaces  when 
they  turned  the  hose  on  the  old  furnaces; 
but  it  was  no  use.*””  So  the  superintendent 
and  Higgins  ran  the  experimental  furnace. 
And  the  storyteller  hath  it,  that**”  they  lived 
and  prospered,  and  so  did  the  company. 

It  worked  from  the  first,  and,  with  slight 
improvements,  has  been  used  ever*®”  since  the 
Norton  Company  began  the  manufacture  of 
alundum  over  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of 
the*''”  prominent  technologists  of  those  days 
figured  out  how  inefficient  the  furnace  was, 
how  much  heat  was  taken”*’”  off  by  the  water, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  used.  Nevertheless, 
it  saved  the  company  a  great  deal  of  money””” 
and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  St. 
T.ouis  Exposition.  Furthermore,  the  Franklin 
Institute”*”  bestowed  its  John  Scott  Medal  on 
Mr.  Higgins  for  the  invention. 

Given  Niagara  power,  Higgins’s  “happy”®” 
thought,”  Jacob’s  discovery  of  alundum  and 
the  invention  of  a  practical  electric-arc  fur- 
tiace®*”  by  the  Cowles  Brothers,  the  process 
is  fascinatingly  simple.  The  flat,  round  iron 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  lined®””  with  carbon 
blocks,  supporting  the  shell  is  mounted  on  a 
car.  The  carbon  electrodes  are  suspended  in 
the  shell®””  and  raised  and  lowered  by  auto¬ 
matic  regulators.  An  electric  arc  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Then  calcined,  crushed  bau.xite®*”  is 
fed  to  the  arc.  As  the  bauxite  fuses,  it  flows 
out  to  the  shell  and  is  chilled  by  the  water, 
meanwhile*®”  becoming  alundum  and  self¬ 
lining  the  shell.  More  bauxite  is  fed  and  the 
electrodes  are  raised  slowly  until  the®*”  shell 
is  filled  with  alundum. 


One  type  of  furnace  is  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  five  feet  high  and  has  two^””  electrodes 
four  by  twelve  inches  in  cross-section.  It  pro¬ 
duces  at  each  run  an  ingot  of  alundum  weigh¬ 
ing”””  about  two  and  five-tenths  tons.  There 
are  larger  types  with  four  electrodes.  The 
total  production  of  alundum  in”*”  1923  was 
over  thirty  thousand  tons. 

Just  one  more  case  of  the  observant,  tech¬ 
nically  trained”®”  man  who  did  the  obvious 
thing  (obvious  to  him)  !  (769) — Based  on 
information  supplied  by  Mr.  Aldus  C.  Higgins, 
Treasurer,  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Repeated  Copying  of  Correct 
Shorthand 

From  ^'Tht  Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed" 

By  David  Wolfe  Brown 

Late  Official  Reporter,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

irortb  in  italics  are  titr  correct  ones  Irom  the.  pairs 
in  type.  U>  should  be  interested  to  know  how  you  and  your 
students  like  this  feature.  The  series  will  be  continued  through 
the  June  Shall  we  keep  up  these  type-shorthand  plates 

next  year,  too,  or  give  you  another  plate  of  straight  shorthand 
insteadf] 

When  the  principles  of  the  system  and  a 
reasonable  number  of  brief  forms  have  been 
learned,  an  important  step””  in  preparing  for 
speed  practice  is  to  copy  many  times  matter 
carefully  written  before  taking  it  from*”  dic¬ 
tation.  In  thus  copying  from  the  shorthand 
original — ^not  from  ordinary  print  or  from  the 
student’s®”  own  notes — the  eye,  the  hand,  and 
the  memory  are  simultaneously  trained.  The 
learner  unconsciously  imitates*^*^  the  symmet¬ 
rical  characters  from  which  he  copies.  He 
also  stores  his  memory  with  the  best  outlines 
for’””  those  common  words  and  phrases  which 
are  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  his  future 
writing.  By  writing  from  dictation^^  at 
steadily  increasing  speed  the  matter  thus 
memorized,  he  acquires  also  a  constantly 
growing’*”  facility  of  hand,  which  cannot  be 
cultwated  by  the  slow  methods  of  manipula¬ 
tion  usually’®”  indulged  before  speed  practice 
begins. 

When  a  page  or  two  have  become  fully 
familiarised  write  the  matter  from’*”  dictation 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  copy  and  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  may  be  possible”””  without 
writing  illegibly. 

This  should  by  no  means  dispense  with  the 
more  deliberate  writing  of  words  from””” 
ordinary  print.  Words  previously  written 
from  dictation  may  be  carefully  written  with¬ 
out  dictation  pressure”*”  in  order  that  the 
errors  that  were  committed  may  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  student  may  not  form  the  habit”*” 
of  writing  carelessly  and  illegibly. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  writing  of  dis¬ 
connected  words”*”  or  any  other  single  line 
of  practice  should  not  be  carried  to  such  a 
point  as  to  become  monotonous.  (3(X)) 

[Tki«  article  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 
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A  Negligence  Case — I 

Harry  Carter,  555  East  76  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of^“  the 
defendant,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION  BY 
MR.  BROWN: 

O'*"  Now,  Mr.  Carter,  speak  up  so  I  can 
hear  you.  Were  you  driving  this  truck  at  the 
time  of  this  accident  to  Mr.®“  Trainer?  A  No. 
Well — driving. 

Q  You  were  the  driver?  A  Yes. 

Q  And  did  you  have  a  license^®  to  drive 
this  car?  A  Yes. 

Q  What  kind  of  truck  was  it?  A  It  is 
small,  one  and  a  half  ton  commercial'®®  truck, 
a  Ford. 

Q  What  did  you  carry  on  it?  A  At  that 
time  I  have  about  a  load  on  it  anyhow,'-®  a 
ton  and  a  half. 

Q  What  did  you  carry,  milk  cans?  A  Milk 
cans,  yes. 

Q  And  do  you  remember  coming'*®  down 
Third  Avenue  before  you  got  to  15  Street, 
the  time  that  this  accident  happened?  A  Yes. 

Qi*4o  yQy  remember  that?  A  Yes. 

Q  You  see  this  man  way  over  there  in  the 
corner — do  you  see  this  man?'**®  A  Yes. 

Q  You  are  talking  to  him  and  you  tell  him 
how  that  accident  happened,  what  you  were 
driving^  and  what  happened,  and  if  you  talk 
to  him,  everybody  else  can  hear  you.  Tell  us 
how  it  happened,  what  you  were^‘®  doing  and 
all  about  it.  A  You  see.  I  was  going  south, 
you  know — Third  Avenue.  As  soon  as  I  hit^*® 
about  10  or  15  Street,  the  corner — the  man 
was  crossing  from  south — the  sidewalk,  cross¬ 
ing  Third  Avenue.  He  was  hit^®  just  as  he 
was  about  five  feet  from  my  car.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  happened.  He  walked  into -my  side  of 
the  truck  H®®  have  at  that  time.  You  know 
my  truck  is  empty  cans  that  hang  on  a  hook. 
Then  he  had  just  walked  into  that  can,  and 
it®®®  hit  him.  Then  I  stop  about  four  or  five 
feet  away,  and  after  that,  you  know,  he  fall 
down.  After  I  get  ofT,  the®®®  other  guy — (322) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Nof  Particular 

“And  where  do  you  wish  to  sit,  sir?”  in¬ 
quired  the  little  usher  as  she  walked  down 
the  aisle. 

“Down,  mostly,”  replied  the  very®®  tired  old 
gentleman  as  he  trudged  heavily  after  her. 
— Notre  Dante  Juggler  (34) 

Logical 

“Fritz,  your  essay  on  ‘My  Mother’  was  just 
the  same  as  your  brother’s.” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  have  the  same  mother.” — 
Cleveland  News  (19) 


He  Should  Worry 

Senior:  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  to 
do  my  worrying  for  me. 

Frosh:  Great!  Where’s  the  hundred? 

Senior :  That’s  your®®  first  worry. — Hamil¬ 
ton  Royal  Gabbon  (27) 

His  Duties 

The  owner  of  a  big  plant,  addressed  a  new 
employee:  “Did  my  foreman  tell  you  what 
you  will  have  to  do?” 

“Yes,  sir,®®  he  told  me  to  wake  him  up 
when  I  see  you  coming.” — Forbes  (30) 

Occupational  Retort 

“Humph !  Y’^our  papa  is  a  shoemaker,  and 
you  haven’t  got  any  shoes?” 

“Humph,  yourself.  Your  papa  is  a  dentist 
and®®  your  little  sister’s  got  only  four  teeth.” 
— Texas  Longhorn  (30) 

A  Safe  Custodian 

“Miss,  do  you  like  apples?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.” 

“Then  hold  these,  while  I  get  some  more.” 
— The  Humorist  (London)  (17) 

YVj,  They  Do 

“It’s  all  nonsense  to  say  brown  eyes  denote 
one  thing  and  blue  eyes  another.” 

“Anyway,  black  eyes  usually  denote®®  some¬ 
thing.’’ — Passing  Show  (24) 


State  Convention  Digests 

(Concluded  from  page  278) 

Vermont 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  (Detober  8-10,  1931. 

Speakers ; 

A.  H.  Sprout,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts — How  to 
Teach  Bookkeeping  Fkom  the  Intkkpketive  Point 
OP  View,  and  Recent  Trends  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation;  Professor  George  M.  York,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York — How  to 
Teach  Commercial  Geography  to  Service,  Its 
Social-Economic  Values. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Jessie  A.  Judd,  Vice-Principal,  High 
School,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
Vice-President:  Lyman  C.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Secretary:  Marion  C.  Parkhurst,  Principal,  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Treasurer:  Martin  E.  Daniels,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


